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TAKEN AT THE FLOOD 



CHAPTER I. 



SYLVIA WHITES A LETTER. 



Very sweet was that summer tide to Esther 
Rochdale. The old, common-place life went on at 
Dean House. Esther's mornings were still devoted 
to Ellen Sargent's children; she taught them — 
played with them — petted them — was in fact a 
second mother to them ; while the languid widow, 
spoiled by the tropical luxuries and indolences of 
her three years' life in Demerara, lolled upon sofas, 
dawdled through the last new book from the library, 
and lamented her 'dear George.' Esther had her 
meed of praise and gratitude from mother and 
grandmother, but the duty itself was pleasant to 
her, and the love of those impulsive little ones was 
vol. m. B 



2 TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 

ample recompense for all her trouble. Esther's life 
was full of occupation. She had her music, which 
she cultivated assiduously for Edmund's sake ; she 
had to read the books he recommended her, some- 
times books which required all a feminine intellect 
to understand. She had her district, her sick and 
poor, by whom she was tenderly beloved, and whom 
she never neglected. 

But with evening, and Edmund's return from the 
bank, came Esther's holiday. Mrs. Sargent, after 
resting all day, was equal to the fatigue of sitting 
in the nursery while the children were being pre- 
pared for bed, and of even hearing them say their 
prayers, though this, she complained sometimes, 
made her head ache. Esther had Edmund all to 
herself of an evening. For Mrs. Standen, with a 
mother's unselfishness, was never happier than 
when these two were absorbed in each other, and 
forgetful of her. The dearest wish of her life had 
been gratified when she saw them united, for now, 
she told herself, Edmund must have forgotten that 
wicked Sylvia Carew. Nothing less than her son's 
engagement to Esther would have convinced Mrs. 
Standen upon this point. Years ago she had 
planned her son's marriage with her orphan ward. 
It had been in her scheme of the future when 
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Esther still wore diaper pinafores, with lace frills 
round her neck and arms, and broad scarlet sashes, 
and shoulder-knots. She was a pretty child, and 
would grow up a pretty girl, and Edmund must 
inevitably fall in love with and want to marry her, 
thought the mother ; forgetting that young men 
rarely wish to marry young ladies whom they see 
every day of their lives, or at least not until they 
have been led astray once or twice by less familiar 
charmers. 

But now all was well. Edmund had been foolish, 
and was cured of his folly. There is no better 
wisdom than that of the man who knows he has 
been fooled. 

There had been no talk yet awhile of wedding 
day, or even of the trousseau. The lovers were 
happy, and in no haste to change these light bonds 
for the heavier fetters of matrimonv. Whenever 
Edmund touched upon the question of when the 
marriage was to be, Esther put him off lightly, and 
could not be induced to prolong the discussion. 

' I want to be very sure of you before we are 
married, Edmund/ she said, ' and for you to be very 
sure of yourself. I believe in long engagements.' 

They had many a walk and ride together in the 
summer evenings, and the newsmongers of Heding- 

b 2 
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barn were not slow to find oat that this time it 
really was an engagement between Mr. Standen and 
Miss Bocbdale. 

' I bad it from Mrs. Standen herself, mj lady/ 
aaid Mary Peter, wben *be told Lady Perriam the 
new* on a sultry morning late in August. It might 
be the beat which made Sylvia so deadly pale just at 
that moment, Mi** Peter tbongbt ; or it wa* jo*t 
possible that *be did not quite like to bear of her 
first lover's intended marriage. 

' Bnt *be conldn f t have cared for him very much, 
anyhow/ reflected Mary Peter, 'or »he wouldn't 
bare cast bim off as cool as she did/ 

4 Wben is it to be? 9 asked Sylvia, in a tone of 
indifference that imposed upon the artless mantua- 

* Not jnst yet, bnt it's quite settled. Miss Roch- 
dale wants it to be a year's engagement, Mrs. 
Standen says, if not longer ; and I don't wonder 
at that. There's something so nice in courting. 
Wben people are once married they so soon settle 
down, and it's all over and done with ; and after the 
first six months they might just as well have been 
married ten years for any difference one can see in 
them. I know I should like a long engagement, if 
I was keeping company with any one. I'm to have 
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some of the dresses to make, Mrs. Standen says, so 
I shall know a good bit before the wedding, and I 
can let you know all about it.' 

' Let me know ! ' cried Lady Perriam ; ' do you 
suppose I care whom Mr. Standen marries, or when 
he marries ? ' 

' No, of course not, my lady,' said Mary Peter, 



afraid she had offended. 'I hope you don't think 
I've taken a liberty in mentioning such a thing, 
but I thought you might feel just a little interested 
in Mr. Standen after having been engaged to him 
yourself. I remember what pleasant walks we used 
to have of an evening — you and rae, and Alice 
Cook, and how we used to meet Mr. Standen pro- 
miscuous, and how he always seemed to wish Alice 
and me away. To think of my making your wed- 
ding clothes, and believing it was for Mr. Standen 
all the time, when you was going to marry Sir 
Aubrey, and be made a lady of title. What a 
wonderful life yours has been, Sylvia — I beg par- 
don, my lady ! ' 

' A wonderful life,' repeated Sylvia, with a sigh ; 
' yes, it is a wonderful life. I wonder what will be 
the end of it.' 

' And a happy life too, I should think/ said Mary. 
' In this beautiful house, and with these lovely 
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rooms furnished according to your own fancy.' 
Mary cast an admiring glance round the bright- 
looking boudoir which Lady Perriam had embel- 
lished. ' And that dear boy, in that lovely bassinet, 
with white lace curtings over pink silk. Mrs. Tring- 
fold was kind enough to let me have a peep at the 
pretty dear as I came past the nursery door. And 
quite your own mistress too.' 

' Quite my own mistress/ echoed Sylvia ; ' yes, 
there was never any one more free than I.' 

She dismissed Mary Peter, and then began to 
pace the room with quick impatient steps. The 
dark eyes glittered angrily, the full under lip was 
held in by the small white teeth. 

This was the end of it all then ! This was what 
came of her liberty ! She had been a widow more 
than five months, and in all that time Edmund 
Standen had made no sign. She had waited with a 
sickening heart for some token that the old love was 
not utterly dead, that to know her free was to love 
her once again. He had loved her so well of old. 
Was it possible that such love could die ? In her 
heart it lived and burned still, a deathless flame. 
Why should he find it easy to forget when memory 
had such power over her ? He had seemed to love 
the best in those old days. He had been ready to 
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sacrifice so much for her sake, to lead a life of 
poverty and toil even. 

Until this news of Mary Peters, she had still 
hoped. Building much upon her knowledge of 
Edmund's character, she had comforted herself with 
the idea that he was only waiting till a decent period 
of mourning should be past, and he could approach 
her with a good grace. This announcement of to-day 
was a death-blow. All that day and all the n6xt she 
spent in the solitude of her own rooms, shunning 
even the nursery and the garden, where her child, 
now a fine little fellow of more than a twelvemonth's 
growth, beguiled the long summer's day with his 
baby sports. She looked so pale and was so silent 
that her maid thought she must be ill, and said as 
much to Mrs. Carter, who went to Lady Perriam's 
room soon afterwards, full of solicitude. 

' I heard you were ill,' she said, * and came to see 
if I could be of any use.' 

Sylvia was in no humour for sympathy, even from 
Mrs. Carter. 

* 5Tou can be of no use,' she answered. * If I 
wanted you I should send for you.' 

The nurse drew back with a pained look. 

' It's hardly kind to speak to me like that,' she 
said. 
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'I cannot study my manner of speaking to 
yon. You should not come to me unless you are sent 
for/ returned Sylvia, impatiently. She was sitting 
in her easy-chair by the open window, in a listless 
attitude, gazing straight before her at the dark line 
of the avenue, and the distant hills beyond that 
boundary. 

1 Sylvia,' said Mrs. Carter, bending over the weary- 
looking figure, ' you are unhappy, and I have a right 
to be near you — not the right of motherhood alone, 
I may have forfeited that for ever — but the right of 
having served you at the sacrifice of my own peace. 
God knows I have never known an hour's peace since 
I did you that fatal service.' 

' What am I the better for it ?' cried Lady Perriam, 
turning fretfully from the eyes that looked at her with 
such mournful tenderness. ' I wish it had never been 
done. Would to God it could be undone.' 

* That can never be till some of us are dead,' 
answered Mrs. Carter, in a tone of deepest despond- 
ency. ' I told you at the time, Sylvia, when I tried 
to dissuade you, on my knees, that it was an act 
which once done was done for ever. Remorseful 
tears, agony of mind, can avail nothing now. The 
thing is done.' 

'Will your preaching mend matters, do you 
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think?' cried Sylvia, angrily; 'why do you come 
here to torment me ? I want comfort — not torture.' 

' If I only knew how to comfort you/ said the 
mother, regretfully. 

' There is no such thing as comfort for a grief 
like mine. I have lost the only being I ever cared 
about. He is lost to me for ever.' 

* You mean Mr. Standen ?' 

' Whom else should I mean ? He is the only 
person I ever cared for, and now he is going to marry 
Esther Bochdale.' 

' Are you quite sure of that?' 

* Quite sure. It is a settled thing. His mother 
has persuaded him into this engagement, I dare say, 
but the fact remains. He is engaged. I thought 
that when he heard of Sir Aubrey's death and knew 
that I was free, his heart would turn towards me 
again. He cannot have forgotten me. My love for 
him is the same to-day as it was two years ago.' 

' But you can hardly expect him to believe that, or 
to forgive you for having broken faith with him. 
Perhaps if he knew how you repented that falsehood, 
he would turn towards you again. But even if he 
did ' 

'Well, what then?' 

* You could hardly marry him,' said Mrs. Carter, 
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in an awe-struck whisper. She looked at her daughter 
with a curious expression — half horror, half pity as 
if she wondered at having given birth to so relentless 
a being, yet clung to her with all a mother's love. 

' What other motive had I for wishing to be free ?' 
asked Sylvia. 

Mrs. Carter covered her face with her hands, to 
hide the tears she could not keep back — tears of 
shame and agony. She had felt the sting of shame 
for herself, drained the cup of self-abasement, but 
this shame which she felt for her only child seemed 
even more bitter. 

* You had better go back to your charge,' said 
Sylvia, coldly. 

' I am going/ answered the mother. She tried to 
clasp Sylvia's hand, but was repulsed impatiently. 

' You always make me miserable,' said Lady Per- 
riam. ' You are such a bundle of weakness. Had 
I any one of strong mind and steady purpose to lean 
upon, I might leave this hateful house. But how 
could I trust to you to watch over my interests while 
I was away ? It would be leaning upon a reed.' 

' I am sorry you consider me so despicable,' said 
Mrs. Carter, with a touch of bitter in her quiet 
tone ; ' I have been faithful to you against my own 
conscience.' 
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* Go/ said Sylvia, * and before you prate of con- 
science try to remember that I took you out of the 
gutter.' 

The shot went home — Mrs. Carter's face, always 
pale, grew deadly white at this savage taunt. She 
left the room without a word, and Sylvia Perriam 
was alone. She rose and paced the room in a fever 
of excitement. 

' He may not know that I am sorry/ she said to 
herself, musing upon her mother's suggestion ; ' he 
may not know that I loved him even when I was 
false to him, loved him with all my heart when I 
deserted him. But he shall know it ! he shall know 
this wretched heart before he marries Esther Koch- 
dale. Having risked so much to win him, why 
should I shrink from one more hazard? He despises 
me already. If I fail in this last effort, he can but 
despise me a little more. He shall know that I am 
at his feet, and then let him abandon me if he can.' 

She seated herself before the ashwood writing table, 
with its Dresden china fittings, strangely different 
from the battered mahogany desk on which the 
schoolmaster's daughter had been wont to write her 
letters. She wrote a few hurried lines with a hand 
that was somewhat tremulous, though the characters 
looked firm enough upon the paper — wrote to 
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Edmund Standen, for the first time since that fatal 
letter which was to dissolve their engagement. 

' Will he think this step wanting in womanly feel- 
ing, or will he be glad?' she wondered; and then 
with a bitter laugh she murmured, ' Womanly feeling ! 
I bade farewell to that when I jilted the man I loved 
in order to marry Sir Aubrey Perriam. , 



CHAPTER n. 

'the faults op love by love are justified/ 

Was Edmund Standen happy ? He tried to believe 
that his lot was life's consummate felicity. He was 
prosperous, successful as a man of business, appre- 
ciated by directors and shareholders ; the master spirit 
of the Monkhampton Branch of the Western Union 
Bank. His home was pleasant, his womankind 
worshipped him ; he was betrothed to a woman he 
admired and respected, who loved him with devotion, 
and whose handsome income would do much to swell 
the sum of his own prosperity. He ought to have 
been happy. He had youth, health, independence, 
the knowledge that work need not for him be the 
monotonous toil of a lifetime, but only the congenial 
employment of his prime, to be given up at any hour 
should it prove wearisome to him. He knew that 
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the bulk of his father's fortune was now securely his 
own, for his mother had shown him her last will, in 
which she left Ellen Sargent only the savings of her 
widowhood, and all the rest to her son. 

' I am not likely ever to alter this will, Edmund, 
or to threaten you with loss of fortune/ said Mrs. 
Standen, who was enraptured with the present con- 
dition of affairs. She would fain have hurried on the 
marriage, but she found Esther averse from haste, 
and Edmund somewhat indifferent. 

' After all, mother/ he said, ' if Esther likes a 
long engagement why should we worry her to give up 
her fancy ? We are very happy as we are.' 

' If you are happy, Edmund, that is all I care for. 
And I am not afraid that Esther will change her 
mind.' 

Thus things went on, with every appearance of 
general satisfaction. 

' I ought to be completely happy/ Edmund said 
to himself, more often than a man who was really 
happy would have made the remark. Indeed happi- 
ness has so subtle a flavour that we rarely recognize 
the taste of that wine of life while yet it lingers on 
our lips. It is afterwards we look back and say we 
were happy. Few among us talk of happiness in the 
present tense. 
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Edmund found that his present content lacked the 
charm of that hrief period of delight in which he 
had been Sylvia's lover. He tried to recall the old 
day-dream of a happy home, only changing the 
central figure — the same bright picture of the do- 
mestic hearth, but with a difference in the wife who 
sat beside it. Vain endeavour ! He found that the 
picture would not compose as well as of old. It had 
even lost the old glow and colour. He shut his eyes 
upon the outer world, and tried to lose himself in 
dreams of future happiness, but the dreams would 
not come. So Mr. Stan den became more than ever 
devoted to business, worked longer hours at his desk, 
made himself hateful to his subordinates by his un- 
flagging attention to every detail, and went home of 
an evening too tired sometimes for the twilight walks 
which were so sweet to Esther Rochdale — too tired 
even to take part in his favourite duets — glad to sit 
in the easy-chair opposite his mother's while Esther 
sang or played to him. She did both with exquisite 
expression, and often brought the tears to her lover's 
eyes ; but the tears he shed were not for her. They 
were weak regretful tears for one he knew to be un- 
worthy of them. 

Vainly did he struggle against regrets which he 
felt to be both weak and wicked. This struggle was 
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at its height when Lady Perriam's letter was handed 
to him one morning among his business letters at the 
bank. Sylvia had been too prudent to direct her 
epistle to Dean House. 



The letter was brief. 



Perriam Place. 

Wednesday. 



Dear Mr. Standen, 

I have a communication to make to 
you which I think you ought to hear. I dare not 
ask you to call upon me lest you should compromise 
yourself and me by such a visit. Will you, there- 
fore, meet me to-morrow evening, at nine o'clock, in 
Perriam Churchyard ? 

Yours faithfully, 

Sylvia Perriam. 
This seemed cool and business-like, the letter of a 
woman who had forgotten there had been so tender a 
tie between her and the man to whom she wrote. 
Edmund twisted the small sheet of perfumed paper 
between his fingers for a long time, pondering on 
that strange appeal. Should he grant this audacious 
request, knowing as he too well knew the- weakness 
of his own heart ? His first answer to that request 
was a forcible negative. He would not go. 

Then came after-thoughts, which are apt to be 
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fetal. Would she have written to him thus if she 
had not had strong reasons for sending him such a 
letter? What communication could she make to 
him ? There was but one secret he would care to 
hear from those lips, and to hear that now would be 
worse than futile. 
p She would tell him, perhaps, that the infidelity 

which had gone very near to break his heart had 
been no willing act of hers ; that influences stronger 
than he could imagine or believe had forced her to 
that unwomanly falsehood ; that her father's greed, 
and not her own ambition, had made her the wife of 
Sir Aubrey Perriam. She might tell him all this, 
but to what avail? Could she stand blameless in 
his sight, she would be no nearer to him than she 
was now, for he was the affianced husband of Esther 
Bochdale. It was just possible, however, that she 
did not seek this meeting in order to extenuate her 
sin against him. She might have some pressing 
need of his help. He knew that she was friendless. 
He was a man of business. He had once loved her. 
To whom would she be more likely to appeal than to 
him? 

' 1 should be a craven if I # refused to grant her 
request/ he said to himself, and wrote two or three 
lines in answer to Lady Perriam's letter, promis- 

vol. in. c 
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ing to be in the churchyard at the hour she 
named. 

This reply was no sooner posted than Edmund 
Standen began to repent having written it. He 
thought how bad a look such a secret meeting 
would have in Esther's eye should some un- 
lucky hazard bring it to her knowledge. And 
people who live in villages are set round with 
spies. 

Should he write another letter recalling his pro* 
mise ? He debated that point all the afternoon, but 
did not write any such letter. 

As the day grew later a guilty feeling crept over 
him, until he shrank from the idea of seeing Esther 
Rochdale and his mother before he had kept his 
appointment with Lady Perriam. He ordered his 
dinner from a tavern, and stayed at the bank after 
office hours, looking into accounts, and writing busi- 
ness letters; stayed there till the Monkhampton 
clocks chimed the quarter before eight. 

From the bank to Perriam was about an hour's 
walk. Mr. Standen gave himself a quarter of an 
hour's margin, but instead of walking at a leisurely 
pace, and keeping himself oool, as he intended, he 
walked his fastest, walked himself almost into a 
fever, and entered the little lane leading to Perriam 
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Church at half-past eight, having done the distance 
in three-quarters of an hoar. 

He had nothing to do for the next half-hour but 
smoke a cigar or two, stroll in and out among the 
moss-grown old gravestones, muse like the medi- 
tative Hervey on life's mutability, and regret his 
own foolishness in having allowed Lady Perriam to 
entrap him into this evening rendezvous. 

Bitterly did he think of his false love as that 
long half-hour wore on, and yet he yearned for her 
coming ; and at the first sound of a light footfall on 
the terrace above him felt his heart beating, just as 
it used to beat in summer evenings gone by when he 
had waited for his mistress under the chestnut tree 
— the same fervour, the same impatience, the same 
passion as of old, although he was Esther Rochdale's 
promised husband. 

The light step came along the terrace, and he saw 
a black-robed figure pause by a low iron gate, open 
it, and then descend a little flight of steps to a gate 
opening into the churchyard. The moon was at the 
full, and Sylvia's beauty had a phantasmal look in 
that soft silver light as she came slowly towards 
him, slender and shadowy in her flowing black 
dress, only the face shining out from that sombre 
drapery! ivory pale. 

o 2 
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' This is very good of you/ she said falteringly, 
holding oat her little ungloved hand with a doubtful 
gesture. 

Hard to keep the leash upon passion. He had 
intended to be cold as ice — unimpressionable as a 
family lawyer. But he took the tremulous hand in 
his, and held it in as tender a clasp as when he had 
deemed this girl all innocence and truth. 

'Good of me!' he said. 'I suppose you knew 
you had only to beckon and I should come. But 
before you say one other word to me, let me tell you 
what, as an honest man, I am bound to tell. I come 
here as Miss Bochdale's affianced husband.' 

'I knew that when I wrote to you/ answered 
Lady Perriam, her eyes fixed upon his face, fever 
bright, but steadfast. ' I knew that you could only 
come here as Miss Bochdale's engaged lover, but 
before you married I thought it right you should 
know the truth about me.' 

4 1 know quite enough, Lady Perriam/ answered 
Edmund, letting go the little hand, and putting on 
that armour of coldness which he had meant to wear 
from the first. ' I know that you jilted me in order 
to marry my superior in wealth and position. Do I 
need to know any more ?' 

' Tes. Tou need to know why I did it,' answered 
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Sylvia in a voice that thrilled him. Its ringing 

tone sounded like truth. Passion has a truth of its 

own — the truth of the moment. 

' A woman has a thousand good reasons for every 

wrong she does/ returned Edmund. ' I am content 

to know that I was wronged without investigating 

causes. The effect was all-sufficient.' 

' Do you think it was for my own sake I married 

Sir Aubrey ?' 

' Certainly. Since you were the person to benefit 

by such an alliance.' 

. 'Can you imagine that I who loved you so 

dearly would have deserted you, unless I had 
been compelled to that act by an overpowering 
necessity?' 

'What necessity should compel you, save your 
own ambition ? You had shown me, often enough, 
your horror of poverty. You shrank from the future 
I offered you, which must have begun with a struggle 
for maintenance. It was not enough for you that I 
was hopeful ; it was not enough that I promised to 
work for you. Sir Aubrey could give you wealth 
and splendour in the present, and you chose Sir 
Aubrey.' 

' I chose Sir Aubrey because my mother was 
starving in a garret in London, and to marry him 
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was my only hope of maintaining her. Yon were 
brave. Yon were ready to begin life without a 
penny, and to work for me. If I burdened yon 
with myself— blighted yonr prospects — lost yon yonr 
inheritance — conld I also burden yon with the sup- 
port of my mother ? Yet I must do that, or let her 
starve, if I married yon. For my mother's sake I 
sacrificed my own happiness, and married Sir 
Anbrey Perriam.' 

Edmnnd gazed at her for some moments in sheer 
bewilderment. Her looks and tones were full of 
truthfulness — earnestness so thrilling could hardly 
be false. He believed her in spite of himself. 

' How was it that I never heard of your mother, 
or heard of her only as one who had long been 
dead ? You told me that you had never seen her 
face, that she died while you were an infant/ 

4 So I believed until the night after the school 
feast/ answered Sylvia ; and then briefly, yet with 
a graphic force that conjured up the scene before 
his wondering eyes, she told him of that night 
visitant — the penitent mother — depicted that 
mother's misery, but affected a deeper pity than 
she had ever felt for it, and touched the listener's 
compassionate heart. She described their parting, 
how the broken-hearted mother had kissed and 
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blessed her, and how she had promised to help and 
befriend the penitent, were it at the cost of her own 
happiness. 

' Within a week of that parting Sir Aubrey asked 
me to marry him. I remembered my promise to my 
mother. I knew that if I married him it would be 
easy to keep my promise ; if I married you, almost 
impossible. I thought how unfortunate our mar- 
riage would be for you ; how great a sacrifice it was 
to cost you ; and I prayed God for strength of mind 
to renounce you and to marry the rich old man who 
could give me power to rescue my mother from a 
life of unmitigated wretchedness. Was I so utterly 
contemptible as you seem to have thought me, 
Edmund?' 

* Contemptible,' cried Edmund ; ' no, Sylvia, not 
contemptible; but mistaken, fatally mistaken. I 
would have toiled for your mother as willingly as 
for you — worked for her ungrudgingly — and whether 
our home were rich or poor she should have shared 
it.' 

* You do not know what you are saying, Edmund. 
My mother was not one you could have acknow- 
ledged without some touch of shame* She had 
been a sinner.' 

'And had repented. I would not have been 
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Ashamed of her penitence. She should have lived 
with us in peace and security, and none should have 
dared to question her past life/ 

' Oh ! ' exclaimed Sylvia, with a cry of despair, 
' if I had but known you could be so generous/ 

'You had no right to question my generosity — 
or my humanity. This was a case for common 
humanity rather than generosity. Do you think I 
would have let my wife's mother starve? 9 

' You might have found life so hard, Edmund/ 

' I would have fought the battle if it had been 
ever so hard. I would have kept sheep in Australia 
if I had failed to earn our bread in England/ 

Sylvia was silent. That picture of Australian 
sheep farming, though noble enough in the abstract, 
had no fascination for her. Yet, as circumstances 
had shaped themselves, she would gladly have been 
an emigrant's hard-working helpmeet rather than 
the thing she was. 

' I have told you all the truth, Edmund/ she said, 
after a pause in which they had both seemed lost in 
thought, Edmund leaning upon the rusty railings of 
a tomb, his face hidden from Lady Perriam, as if he 
feared to let her see the workings of a countenance 
which might have revealed too much of the mind's 
fierce struggle. 
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' I have told you all/ she repeated ; ' can you forgive 
me?' 

* I have nothing to forgive. You did what you 
deemed was right. I can only regret that you had 
not greater confidence in my affection and in my 
power to help those I love. I hope that you secured 
your own happiness by an act which nearly wrecked 
mine/ 

'My own happiness!' she echoed drearily. 'Do 
you think it was for my happiness to forsake you ? 
Do you think I was all falsehood when we parted 
that day in Hedingham churchyard ?' 

No answer. He stands like a rock, looking, 
straight before him with a cold, steady gaze, ordering 
his heart to be still, that heart whose passionate 
beating belies his outward calm. 

'Have you ever doubted my love for you, 
Edmund ? ' asks Sylvia, stung by this merciless 
calm. 

' No more than I doubted that the summer roses 
bloomed that year — and withered,' he answers. 
' Your love died with them.' 

' It never died. It filled my heart when I deserted 
you. Yes, when I stood before God's altar with Sir 
Aubrey Perriam, it was you I saw standing at my 
side. It was to you I uttered my vows, it was you I 
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swore to love and honour and obey. The rest was 
all a bad dream.' 

Still silence, a pause, during which Sylvia feels as 
if her heart were slowly congealing. 

Then came a question asked in slow, level tones 
as if it were the most common place inquiry. 

* Was this the communication you had to make, 
Lady Perriam ? ' 

'Yes; what else should I have to say to you? 
Yes, I sent for you to tell you this : you shall not 
give Esther Rochdale your heart without knowing 
the secret of mine. I never ceased to love you. I 
was never really false to you. I flung away my own 
peace for the sake of a desolate, despairing creature 
who had but one being in all the world from whom 
to hope for succour. And now I am free once more 
— free and rich — and true to you. Will you forget 
all your old vows, the deathless love you have so 
often told me about ? Will you forsake me to marry 
that prim pattern of provincial perfection, Miss 
Rochdale?' 

* Spare your sneers against my future wife, Lady 
Perriam. Yes, I am going to marry Miss Rochdale, 
and if I am not as happy with her as I once hoped 
to be with you, it will be my folly, and no missing 
grace or charm in my wife that will be to blame.' 
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' Which means that you do not care for her/ cried 
Sylvia. ' Oh, Edmund, I know how contemptible I 
must appear in your eyes to-night, even more despi- 
cable than when I seemed to be false to you. I know 
what a hideous offence against conventionality I have 
committed, that I have almost shut myself out from 
the ranks of virtuous women by this self-sought 
meeting. Despise me as much as you please, 
Edmund ; I know full well how deep a shame I have 
brought upon myself by this reckless act, but I can 
bear even that. Marry Esther Rochdale. Yes, you 
are right. She is worthy of you. She is good, pure, 
true — all things that I am not. Marry her, and for- 
get me. I am content now that you know the truth. 
Blot me from your memory, Edmund, for ever, if 
you like — but if you do remember me, think, at least, 
that I was not utterly base. And now leave me, 
and go back to Miss Rochdale.' 

She streched out her arm, with a gesture of dis- 
missal. Till this moment Edmund had stood by 
the ivy- wreathed railings of the Perriam tomb, fixed, 
immovable, sturdily battling with that demon of 
weak and foolish love which bade him cast truth, 
honour, loyalty to the winds, and clasp this false 
idol to his breast. But now, as she retreated from 
him, slowly in the moonlight — a phantom-like figure 
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gliding out of his reach — the old folly mastered him 
the passion he had never conquered once more 
enslaved him. He stretched out his arms — three 
eager steps brought him to her side— and once again 
she was held to his heart — held as if never more to 
be set free. 

' Leave you, forget you, go back to another woman ! 
No, Sylvia, you know I cannot do that. You knew 
that, when you lured me here to-night you would 
have me at your feet. I have come back to your 
net. You have called me back* You would have it 
so, for good or evil. I am dishonoured, perjured, 
weakest and worst among men, but I am yours, 
and yours only?' 



CHAPTER III. 



SYLYIA TRIUMPHS. 



After that meeting in the moonlit churchyard, 
Edmund Standen went home, humiliated, remorse- 
ful, and as completely miserable as he had ever been 
in his life. There was no sense of triumph in the 
thought that Sylvia was once more his own, but a 
sense of deepest shame. The joy of possession was 
extinguished in the agony of self-abasement. His 
jewel, the treasure of his life, the only object he had 
ever ardently desired, was restored to him, but at a 
price that made the gift worthless. 

Not long did he linger in Perriam Churchyard after 
that fatal avoWal of weakness. He kissed the pale 
forehead, the sweet red lips, as he had been wont to 
kiss them in days of old ; looked into the depths of 
those luminous eyes, and tried to pierce the soul that 
gave them light, and then tore himself away with 
but a brief farewell. He would have seen Sylvia 
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safe within her own door ere he left her, but this she 
forbade. Of the future neither spoke. She was 
more than content. Her heart swelled with secret 
triumph — for she had made her lover's marriage 
with Esther Rochdale an impossibility. After to- 
night's avowal he dare not fulfil his engagement to 
Miss Rochdale. Henceforward he belonged to her 
— Sylvia Perriam. 

She did not, therefore, murmur at a leave-taking 
which seemed sudden, constrained, and hurried. 
She knew he was sorry for what he had done. That 
late repentance mattered little. He had done it. 

Safe in the solitude of her room she gave herself 
up to the fall rapture of triumph. She laughed 
softly to herself as she brushed her long bright hair 
before the large oval mirror, in the dressing-room 
which she had made a glistening temple of feminine 
luxury. What a victory she had won over her arch- 
enemy Mrs. Standen ! How changed her position 
once that stately dowager had paid her a visit of 
condescension and conciliation to the village school- 
house! 

' Will she come here to pay me another visit, when 
she is told that Edmund is going to marry me after 
all ? ' wondered Sylvia. * I think not. She will 
hardly attempt to patronize Lady Perriam.' 
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Of Esther Rochdale's wounded, or perhaps broken 
heart, Sylvia thought not at all. Other people's 
broken hearts had never been a source of anguish to 
her. Besides, she had always detested Miss Roch- 
dale. She had hated her for being richer than her- 
self, she had hated her still more for being better, 
purer, and truer than herself. 

She rang for her maid — she had her own maid 
now — and told her to fetch Mrs. Carter. She was in 
a mood to confide in somebody, and there was no 
one else to whom she could unbosom herself. 

Mrs. Carter came promptly in answer to that 
unwonted summons. She closed the door behind 
her carefully and drew near Sylvia's chair. 

'Are you better, darling?' she asked, softly. 

' Better ? I am well. Is your patient asleep ?' 

' Yes, he has been asleep since nine o'clock.' 

' He sleeps well, doesn't he ? ' asked Sylvia. 

* Very well. Yes, thank Heaven, his nights are 
all peace.' 

'And his days,' said Sylvia, with a vexed look. 
' I should think they must be peaceful enough, too. 
You give him all he wants — all he can ever ask for ?' 

' I do my best to make him comfortable, and even 
humour his caprices as far as possible. But, in spite 
of that ' 
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' Well, what ?' asked Sylvia, impatiently, as Mrs. 
Carter paused, playing nervously with the ribbon of 
her neat little black-silk apron. She was peculiarly 
neat and precise in her dress at all times — a per- 
son never to be seen at a disadvantage. The quiet 
pauses of her monotonous life gave ample leisure 
for this scrupulous neatness. 

' In spite of all my care, he is sometimes very 
miserable/ she said. 

Sylvia shrugged her shoulders, and turned away 
with an impatient movement. 

' I suppose it is in the nature of his malady to be 
miserable/ she answered coldly. 

' I don't think it is altogether that/ 

' What does he want, then ? ' 

' A little more liberty.' 

Lady Perriam turned upon the speaker angrily. 

' I forbid you ever to speak of him again/ she 
said. ' Do your duty. You are paid for that, and 
paid lavishly. But don't come whining to me, and 
talking of his being unhappy_as if my interests 
were the last thing you cared about.' 

' Is that a fair thing to say, Sylvia, after what I 
have done for you ?' 

'You undo it every time you speak of it. A 
favour is no favour when it is flung in one's face/ 
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'How often do you fling your bounties in my 
face?' retorted the mother, bitterly. 'Why did 
you send for me to-night, if it was only to be 
unkind?' 

' I didn't mean to be unkind-r-but you provoked 
me by speaking of a subject I hate/ 

'Indeed, Sylvia, it was you who questioned 
me/ 

* Tou should have some tact. I may have asked 
a simple question ; but I did not invite reproaches 
or lamentations/ 

Mrs. Carter looked at Lady Perriam with that 
half-sorrowful half-wondering expression which often 
marked her countenance. She was thinking of the 
strange resemblance in character between father and 
daughter. In each the same absorbing self-love — 
in each the same indifference to the woes of 
others. 

Lady Perriam recovered her temper, and poured 
the story of her triumph into her mother's ear. It 
was not from any natural affection for that mother, 
whom she had, since her widowhood, condescended 
to acknowledge, in the seclusion of her own rooms 
— though to the little world of Perriam Place 
Sylvia's mother seemed no more than the hired 
rick nurse. It was from no impulse of filial love— 

vol. m. d 
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bat only from a desire to talk to some one — to have 
some sympathetic ear to listen to the triumph of 
woman's art over man's honour. 

* It was not till I pretended to give him up that I 
brought him to my feet/ she said, after telling her 
story. ' Till then he was rock. I told him to go 
back to Esther Rochdale. He saw me melting from 
his sight — and in the next moment I was in his 
arms, and he was as much my own as when we 
parted by the tomb of the de Bossineys. It was a 
happy thought to make him meet me in the church- 
yard. The scene brought back all the old feelings. 
And now he is mine once more — my Edmund — and 
I am rich enough to laugh at Mrs. Standen's petty 
fortune. We will be married as soon as my year of 
widowhood is over — and he will come and lighten up 
this gloomy old house with his presence. I shall 
feel no more fear when he is by my side. Let 
the worst come, it will be his business to protect 
me.' 

Mrs. Carter looked at her earnestly for some 
moments, and then knelt down by her chair, and 
clasped her hands, and looked into her eyes with 
passionate appeal. ' Oh, Sylvia/ she cried, ' why 
did God give you all good things except heart 
and conscience? It tortures me to hear you talk 
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like this. I would rather see yon grovelling in the 
dust, anguish-stricken, than hear you speak of 
happiness — and count upon a prosperous future — 
knowing what I know.' 



d 2 



CHAPTER IV. 

'MORE BITTER THAN DEATH.' 

No sleep visited Edmund Standen's eyelids that 
night. His eyes had a seared feeling, as if he had 
been staring into the red-hot heart of a furnace. 
He did not delude himself by going to bed — but sat 
in his dressing-room writing letters till some time 
after the cocks in the Dean House poultry yard had 
offered their shrill salutations to the morn, and had 
been answered by stranger cocks at remotest dis- 
tance, and at all points of the compass. 

Once only did he pause from his task- work — and 
that was only to extinguish the burnt-down candles 
and draw up the Venetian blind. How bleak and 
cold the world looked at early dawn — even that 
summer world which would so soon be all aglow 
with brightness and colour ! 

It was exactly six o'clock when he sealed the last 
letter — he had written no less than three — laid them 
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out in a neat row upon the mantelshelf, where they 
appeared sufficiently conspicuous in their large 
business-like envelopes. By half-past six he had 
made his usual toilet, and packed his portmanteau. 
This he contrived to convey downstairs noiselessly, 
and out through a long stone passage to the stable 
yard. Here he found help enough, for the coach- 
man and groom were both astir. He ordered the 
dog-cart, put his portmanteau in, and drove off as 
the clock chimed the quarter before seven. His 
heart had been beating uneasily all the time. 
Esther and his mother were both early risers. One 
of them might hear the wheels, and be in time to 
witness his departure. Yet it mattered very little 
if they did see him. All the abominable truth 
would so soon be known. 

' I didn't know you was goin' anywheres this 
morning, sir, or I'd have had the trap ready,' said 
the groom, speculatively. 

' I didn't know as much myself till last night. 
I'm going to Germany for a few months, on 
business. Oh, by-the-by, Evans, after you've 
dropped me at the station you'll take the dog-cart 
home as fast as you can, and tell Jane to give my 
mother the letters she'll find on the mantelpiece in 
my dressing-room. She'll have fottnd them before 
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yon get home, I dare say, but there's just the chance 
of their being overlooked.' 

At the Monkhampton station Mr. Standen met a 
man he knew. Depart from a country town when 
yon will, there is generally some individual of your 
acquaintance who contrives to choose the same day 
and hour for his journeying. Mr. Standen was 
somewhat brief and unfriendly in his responses to 
the customary questions as to how far he was going 
and how long he was likely to be away. He with- 
drew himself to the compartment farthest from that 
chosen by his acquaintance, and altogether com- 
ported himself in a sullen and bearish fashion. He 
was too angry with himself to be commonly civil to 
other people. What was he doing ? Running away 
from the consequences of his sin; making a base 
and dastardly retreat from the ruin his dishonour 
had wrought. He could not look in Esther's face, 
and tell her how he had wronged her. He could not 
endure to see those gentle eyes, that had never 
looked upon him in unkindness, clouded by tears. 
He could fancy the white change in that innocent 
face, but he could not brook the sight of it. So he 
had written his plighted wife a long, passionate, 
despairing letter, full of remorse and self-upbraiding, 
humbling himself to the dust, but telling her all the 
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bitter truth. He had been mistaken when he fancied 
himself cared of his first fatal passion ; he had de- 
ceived himself when he thought he loved her, a hard 
and humiliating confession for any man to make, a 
crushing announcement for any woman to receive. 

He was on his way to London by the early 
express, speeding on the first stage of a journey that 
he meant to be a long one, ere that letter was deli- 
vered to Esther Bochdale. 

No one but the servants had heard Edmund 
Standen's departure. The daily business of the 
quiet orderly household went on just in the usual 
methodical manner, though the young master had 
ordered the dpg-cart and driven off in that unexpected 
way. The servants, too respectable to be inquisi- 
tive, concluded that this early departure had been 
arranged ever so long beforehand. Mr. Standen was 
going on a little bit of a tour in foreign parts before 
he married and settled down into a ponderous un- 
locomotive country gentleman. Mrs. Standen was 
always reserved. She was not a woman who un- 
bosomed herself to an upper housemaid, or poured 
her woes into the ear of a cook. The Dean House 
servants lived on the fat of the land, had ample 
wages, and kind nursing in the hour of sickness; 
but they lived afar off from their mistress, and their 
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feelings towards her were rather respectful than 
sympathetic. 

Esther came downstairs at a few minutes before 
woven, just about five minutes after the dog-cart 
containing her perjured lover had rolled briskly out 
of the stable yard, with that cheery sound which 
swift revolving wheels always have on a sunshiny 
morning— a sound of life and progress. She 
strayed out into the garden, loitered on the smooth 
gravel mall, gathered a bunch of dewy roses to fill 
an old oriental bowl on the breakfast table, thought, 
not quite happily, of Edmund. He bad seemed 
dull and tired of late ; had lost that active spirit 
which had made him eager for long walks — for new 
music— for small domestic pleasures. They were 
working him too hard at the bank. Yes, that was 
it. He always came home tired now. 

Esther made the round of garden and orchard, 
took Trotty, the eldest of Edmund's nieces, for an 
appetizing before-breakfast walk in one of the 
meadows; did all she could to promote pleasant 
feelings between Trotty and the tawny red-skinned 
cows of whose placid looks Trotty went in awful 
fear, and then, relinquishing Trotty to the nurse, 
strolled slowly back to the house. 

There are days when sad thoughts come uncalled. 
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Just as she came to the glass-door there flashed 
upon Esther Rochdale the memory of a summer 
morning two years ago, the morning when Edmund 
told her of his engagement to Sylvia Carew. The 
very memory of that morning made her shudder. 
She could recall the old unforgotten pain, the sharp 

sting of an agony which she had hidden with all a 

« 

woman's self-command. 

' I don't think I could bear such another blow as 
that/ she said to herself. 'I think if I had to 
suffer like that again the pain would kill me. But 
what can put such a fancy into my head to-day, . 
when everything is changed since that time, and I 
am thoroughly happy ? ' 

She tried to dismiss a memory that seemed mere 
foolishness, and went into the breakfast-room, softly 
singing one of Edmund's favourite airs, as she 
arranged her roses. 

Mrs. Standen was not seated before the urn with 
her open prayer book, ready for the eight o'clock 
prayers, after her usual manner at five minutes 
before the hour. She was standing by the break- 
fast table, with a pale disordered countenance, read- 
ing a letter. 

Jane, the housemaid, came into the room with a 
tray just as Esther entered from the garden. 
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' Tell them that I don't feel well enough to read 
prayer* this morning/ Maid Mrs. 8 tan den, without 
looking up from the letter. 

The servant looked surprised. Illness, save of 
the most serious character, had never been wont to 
interfere with Mrs. Htandcn's religious duties. She 
bad read prayers in the agonies of headache and 
neuralgia, in the prostration of influenza; yet she 
stood there this morning, strong, and stern of 
aspect, and said she was too ill for that customary 
duty. 

'Is there anything the matter, Auntie? 9 asked 
Esther, agitated. That pale set face frightened her, 
somehow. It was not grief, but anger that made it 
awful. 

'There is this much the matter/ replied Mrs. 
Standen, ' my only son — my too well loved son — is 
a consummate villain/ 

1 Auntie, are you mad ? ' cried Esther, with a faint 
shriek, clasping that rigid figure, looking wildly at 
that resolute face. 

Horrible visions of possible calamity flashed 
across her mind. Edmund had been forging, or 
embezzling, or something dreadful of that kind. 
People in banks so often end by forging. It seems 
almost a necessary consequence of a confidential 
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position. He was a criminal — a felon — in prison. 
Let him be what he might, she was his plighted 
wife — she would stand by him in the dock, at Dart- 
moor — on the scaffold, if need were. 

' Whatever he maybe, or whatever he has done, I 
shall love him all the same/ she said proudly, with 
a woman's wrong-headed pride in the extremity of 
her devotion to worthless man. 

* Poor child,' exclaimed Mrs. Standen, with bitter 
half-contemptuous pity. 'He does not want your 
love, he does not value your fidelity. He has the 
only kind of love he cares for — the love of a wicked 
woman.' 

'Auntie/ cries the girl with widely opening eyes, 
and one hand stretched out as if to ward off a blow. 
Something, the merest inkling of the truth, creeps 
into her mind. 

'Auntie/ she repeats with desperate entreaty, 
' what has he done ?' 

'Deserted you for love of Sylvia Carew. I beg 
that lady's pardon, Lady Perriam. But you had 
better read his letter to you, and see what kind of 
excuse he makes for himself. He has tried to ex- 
tenuate his conduct to me, not to justify himself. 
He is too wise for that. But he is no more a son of 
mine. I have done with him for ever.' 
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' No, no, no/ cried the girl passionately ; * no, yon 
shall not renounce him for any wrong done to me. 
He is your son, always your son, your son to the 
end. What was a mother's loye meant for except to 
outlive all lesser love ? Yon are his mother, and yon 
cannot shut him out of your heart. Ton could not 
if he were steeped in sin. Where is the letter?' 

She stretched out her hand almost mechanically 
to take the letter from the table where it lay beside 
her plate, as if it were the pleasantest letter in the 
world instead of Cleopatra's deadly asp disguised in 
a sheet of Bath-post. Then, with a piteous look at 
Mrs. Standen, she asked, ' Why should he write to 
me ? Gould he not tell me with his own lips? Did 
he think I should upbraid him ?' 

* He was ashamed of his dishonour, Esther, and 
he ran away — like a defaulting clerk. He has gone 
to Gennanv.' 

Again a faint cry broke unawares from the girl's 
pale lips — a broken-hearted cry, as of one whose 
palace of life has crumbled suddenly to dust and 
ashes. She broke the seal, and read her false lover's 
letter. Xo sense of degradation could be deeper than 
that which breathed in overy line. 

* I hate — I despise myself beyond the common 
measure of contempt** he wrote, * but I love Sylvia 
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Perriam still. I have seen her — I need not tell you 
how our meeting came about — the fact is enough. 
I did not set myself to betray you. I did not go 
deliberately to my doom. As I hope for life eternal, 
Esther, I thought I was cured. I believed I loved 
you. No man could have been truer-hearted than I 
was that night on Cropley Common when I asked 
you to be my wife. It was not till I stood face to 
face with Sylvia, not till I was drunken with the 
sound of her voice, with the light of her eyes, with 
the fatal charm that she has for me in every look 
and tone — not till then, as I live now and hope to 
live hereafter — did I know that I had never forgotten 
her, never ceased to love her, never been less her 
slave than I was when I first cast every consideration 
of self-interest to the winds for her sake. Can I 
ask you to forgive me ? No ! I am too sensible of 
my own infamy to entreat or to expect forgiveness* 
Forget me, if you can. Or if you cannot quite blot 
out the memory of my dishonour, despise me, as I 
despise myself. I cannot face the scorn which I have 
earned. Heave Dean House, in all probability never 
to return to it. I accept my mother's old sentence 
of disinheritance. I did not deserve it when it was 
first pronounced, but I acknowledge its justice hence- 
forward. And now, my adopted sister — my promised 
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wife — there is no other word between us, except fere- 
well ! If I respected yon less I might come to you, 
with half allegiance, and say, Let us keep our engage- 
ment ; at the worst there will be as much love and 
truth between us as there is between three out of 
every six couples who swear changeless love and 
honour. But I will not offer my pure Esther any- 
thing less than my whole heart, anything less than 
perfect truth and loyalty. Passion made me forget 
myself, and I confessed my love for the woman who 
jilted me two years ago. That confession, impulsive, 
unconsidered though it was, has dug a pit between 
us which I will not try to bridge otar.' 

This ended the letter. Esther stood with her eyes 
fixed on the lines, tearless. This was that other 
blow which she had thought of, as a stroke barely 
within the limits of possibility, ten minutes ago. 
It had come very quickly. Would it be as deadly as 
she had told herself it must be ? Just at present 
she seemed wonderfully stoical. She calmly folded 
the fatal letter, she took Mrs. Standen's cold hand 
in both of hers, and clasped it tenderly. She 
kissed the rigid, resolute face, trying to kiss it into 
softness. 

' I can forgive him, Auntie,' she said, ' with all 
my heart. Cannot you forgive him too ?' 
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' No. I cannot forgive him. I will never forgive 
him for having treated you so cruelly — for having 
trifled with you, cheated you, deceived you.' 

' He deceived himself as well.' 

* He had no right to practise self-deception that 
must needs bring sorrow to you. Oh, Esther, forgive 
me/ cried the mother with a sudden burst of tender- 
ness ; ' it was my fault, in some measure my fault. 
I was so anxious you should be his good angel, his 
consoler. I was always praising you to him, always 
leading him on to care for you.' 

' I know, I know,' answered Esther quickly, with 
a pained look. 'It all sprang from your love for me, 
but it was a mistake. Let us forget it if we can. 
How much better that this should happen now than 
later. If the delusion had lasted only a little longer 
till I had been his wife, and he had found out then 
that he still loved that other. Think what an escape 
we have had.' 

1 Escape ! ' repeated Mrs. Standen gloomily ; ' how 
can you talk of escape when he has left you for the 
sake of that false, wicked woman, when he has gone 
headlong to his ruin ?' 

The open Bible lay under her hand. She turned 
to Ecclesiastes, and read in a stern voice, solemn as 
the utterance of an antique sybil, ' And I find more 
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bitter than death the woman, whose heart is snares 
and nets, and her hands as bands : whoso pleaseth 
God shall escape from her ; bat the sinner shall be 
taken by her. 9 



CHAPTER V. 



SYLVIA IS DISAPPOINTED. 



After that moonlight meeting in the churchyard 
Lady Perriam looked npon her lover's subjugation 
as a settled thing. He would come to her next day, 
he would declare himself her slave for ever, and they 
would only have to settle between them how soon 
they could decently marry. 

Not until a year after Sir Aubrey's death — that 
delay seemed inevitable. However she might sigh 
for Edmund's companionship and protection, for the 
sense of security that there would be in that union, 
she must needs conform in some measure to the 
usages of society. Not until after this year was 
dead and gone, and a new year's snowdrops were white 
in the shrubbery borders, could she be Edmund 
Standen's wife. 

He might repent and forsake her in the meantime. 

* Forsake me !' she exclaimed, with a little laugh 
of triumph ; * no, he will hardly do that. I know 
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my power over him now. He fought his hardest 
against me last night, but the struggle is over. He 
will never try to break his fetters again.' 

All that day, the day of Edmund Standen's jour- 
ney in the Monkhampton express, Lady Perriam 
watched for her lover's coming. She had no doubt 
that ere the day was done he would be at her side. 
He would not pause to calculate the effect of such a 
visit, the possibility of gossip or even scandal arising 
therefrom. He would come, full of a lover's rap- 
ture, reckless of all the world, come to ratify his 
impassioned vows of last night, come to set the seal 
of certainty upon their reunion. 

He would come early, perhaps, even before noon. 
He would hardly stop for conventional hours. 

Breakfast, an idle dawdling meal with the widowed 
Lady Perriam, was over at last. She turned over 
half a dozen books, and could read none of them, so 
wandering were her thoughts. She looked at herself 
in the glass and wondered if the change that Shad- 
rach Bain had presumed to speak of were visible in 
her face to-day. No, it was all beaming, radiant 
loveliness. Triumph and hope had renewed the old 
lustre. Happiness was the true Medean bath. It 
had made her young again. 

The day waned. Luncheon, a meal at which 
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Lady Perriam tried to be maternal and sacrificed 
comfort to baby worship, succeeded the long blank 
morning. The young heir of Perriam ate his mor- 
sel of boiled fowl, minced to suit his budding teeth, 
cried a little, cooed and laughed a little, said " mam- 
mam," was kissed and sent back to his own domain 
of the nursery. Lady Perriam dismissed him with 
a yawn. 

* I do believe she cares less and less for that 
blessed little lamb every day of her life/ said nurse 
Tringfold to nurse Carter, in an indignant outburst, 
when the latter crept into the nursery to hang over 
the child's crib for a minute or two, and bless him 
as he slept. 

'I never did see such a mother. She looks at 
him sometimes as if she didn't see him, and if he 
frets and whimpers a bit ' — in this gentle manner 
did Mrs. Tringfold gloss over the bantling's shrieks 
and yells of rage when his infantine wishes were for 
the moment crossed — 'she shivers and looks as 
vexed as if he was somebody else's baby.' 

* Lady Perriam is very young,' said nurse Carter, 
apologetically. 

* If she's old enough to have a baby, she ought to 
be old enough to care for him,' answered Mrs. Tring- 
fold snappishly. 

e 2 
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As the afternoon lengthened Sylvia grew too im- 
patient to stay indoors. She felt that Edmund 
Standen must come very soon now. The conven- 
tional visiting hour had arrived. If he wished to be 
strictly within rules, now was his time. Her im- 
patience overmastered her. She put on her bonnet 
— the widow's little crape bonnet, which she rarely 
touched without a shudder of aversion — took up her 
black parasol, and went out. She went down the 
long avenue, where the monkey-trees spread their 
spiky arms above the smooth bright grass. This 
way was the only ceremonial approach to the house, 
the only carriage way. Edmund Standen would 
drive most likely, and would come this way. 

More than once she had thought of his employ- 
ment at the bank. It was just possible, after all, 
that he might not be able to come till the evening 
— just like a shopman at Ganzlein's, who could 
only get out when the shop was shut. The idea was 
humiliating. He to be bound by any such restraint 
— he who had once been so grand a gentleman in 
her sight! 

She walked all the way down the avenue — looking 
straight before her, between those two stiff lines of 
interminable monkey-trees — the tall elms rising 
grandly on either side behind them, shutting out the 
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world beyond Perriam. She looked straight before 
her for distant dog-cart, or pedestrian ; but there was 
nothing — nothing but the spiky branches, the soft 
spreading greenery of the elms, the grass, the long 
straight road diminishing to a point in the distance, 
the blue warm sky. 

Yes, there was something human in the remote 
distance. A few minutes ago he might have looked 
like a robin redbreast, with that spot of scarlet on 
his neck. Now he had developed into a distant boy. 
A telegraph boy evidently, with those patches of red 
which enlivened his garments. 

' Who would send me a telegram ?' thought Sylvia, 
alarmed; 'not Edmund certainly.' There was no 
telegraphic communication between Hedingham 
and Perriam — no railway — no public conveyance — 
nothing but the rustic high road, the modest 
meadow path, the short cut by wood or corn- 
field. 

The boy came up the avenue whistling. What 
matter if he sometimes carried tidings of ruin or 
death? To him his avocation was commonplace 
enough. He had no idea that he was a kind of 
spurious Mercury, messenger of gods and men* 

Lady Perriam stopped him as he came up to 
her. 
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' What message have you there ? ' she asked. 
' A telegram for Lady PorTiam.' 
' Give it me. I am Lady PorTiam.' 
The boy looked at her suspiciously. 

* I'm bound to deliver it up at the Place/ he said, 
s and get the time wrote on it. I beg your pardon, 
my lady, but I must stick to rules.' 

'I've a pencil,' she said, 'will that do?' empha- 
sizing the question with a fat clean shilling — not an 
attenuated worn-out button of a coin, but a full- 
bodied shilling. 

' Pencils don't do in general/ answered the boy, 
' but I'll see if I can make it do this time/ 

LadyPerriam filled in the hour — 4.15 — more than 
time that Edmund should have come, and dismissed 
the boy. 

Then she read her telegram. 

' From Edmund Standen, London, to Lady Per- 
riam, Perriam Place, near Monkhampton.' 'Ed- 
mund Standen, London ! ' Were the telegraph 
clerks mad to write such nonsense ? 

* I have left Hedingham, for an indefinite time, on 
my way to Germany. After what happened last 
night it is my only course. I could not face home 
difficulties, and thought it well for all interests that 
I should be away. More by letter/ 
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' Coward ! * whispered Sylvia, with a serpent-like 
hiss; 'is this what his love is worth, after all — his 
love, for which I have hazarded so much P ' 



CHAPTER VI. 



RANDOM BHOTS. 



The receipt of that telegram was a blow that struck 
home. Sylvia had brought her lover to her feet, as 
she firmly believed, and behold, at the moment 
when she felt most certain of his allegiance he had 
been able to leave her for an indefinite period ! 
Was this the love that had subjugated will and 
honour last night in the moonlit churchyard ? 

Lady Perriam dragged her steps slowly back to 
the house. What a weary length of monotonous 
turf she had to tread, with leaden, lingering feet ! 
She had come this way so gaily a little while ago, 
looking down the long vista for the figure she ex- 
pected to see. She had felt so utterly sure of his 
coining, and, instead of that beloved presence, that 
strong hand clasping hers, there was nothing but 
the crumpled telegram in her feverish palm. 

' I suppose Mrs. Garter will be glad of this,' she 
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said to herself bitterly, remembering the reproachful 
look that had chidden her wild talk of happiness. 

* She would like to see me in sackcloth and ashes, 
or branded on the forehead with a red hot-iron/ 
thought Sylvia, brooding upon her mother's re- 
proaches of last night. ' She would consider that 
for my good. No harder judge than your penitent 
sinner.' 

The afternoon sun beat down upon her head as 
she crossed the broad gravelled expanse before the 
hall door, and in this open sunlight she found 
herself face to face with that person whom of all 
others she dreaded ; for no definite reason, perhaps, 
but with an instinctive fear which reason could not 
dispel. 

Shadrach Bain met her in front of the hall door, 
whip in hand, the dust of a long ride upon his stout 
country-squireish boots. He had come to the Place 
by the servant's entrance, from a round of inspec- 
tion on the home farm. 

* They told me you were out, Lady Perriam,' he 
said as he shook hands with Sylvia, ' but I could 
hardly believe it, on such a blazing day, knowing 
your predilection for closed Venetians and a cool 
room.' 

' One must take a walk now and then,' answered 
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Sylvia, coolly. She made no secret of her indif- 
ference to any suggestion of Mr. Bain's ; but the 
agent was not to be put down by those small tokens 
of disdain. He went on suggesting all the same, 
and would not see, or appear to see, that his interest 
in her welfare was unappreciated and unwelcome. 

* Wouldn't it be wiser to choose the cool of the 
evening for your walk ? ' asked Mr. Bain. 

' If you were my doctor, Mr. Bain, I daresay 
I should ask your advice on that point,' retorted 
Sylvia, 'but as you are not my medical adviser I 
prefer to consult my own inclination.' 

* If I were a doctor ! ' repeated Mr. Bain, with a 
curious little laugh ; * that's a singular way of put- 
ting it, Lady Perriam. If I were a doctor, I might 
do a great many things that I don't do now. If I 
were a doctor, I should want to see a little more than 
I do see of that poor half-cracked Mr. Perriam. If 
I were a doctor, I might want to know a little more 
than I do know of the manner of Sir Aubrey's 
death.' 

That blanching cheek, which had been flushed by 
heat and anger a moment ago, told him that his 
shot had struck the mark. 

* How white and tired you look, Lady Perriam ! 
I am sure that walk was a mistake. Come into the 
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saloon and sit down for a little, before yon go 
upstairs to yonr own rooms.' 

They were in front of the saloon ; the sashes of 
the long windows were raised, and the butterflies 
floated in now and then upon the summer air, and 
cooled themselves in the stately gloom of that dis- 
used apartment. 

* I hate that room/ said Sylvia, looking towards 
the open window with a shudder. 

' Because Sir Aubrey's paralytic stroke happened 
there. Yes, I can fancy the association must be 
painful to one so truly attached to him as you were. 
Well, we won't go into the saloon. You seem to 
like the open air better. We'll go to the terrace. 
I want half an hour's talk with you.' 

' What can you have to say to me ? I thought 
we settled all business matters yesterday.' 

« This is not exactly business-nothing connected 
with the estate, that is to say.' 

Lady Perriam walked by the steward's side as far 
as the terrace, reluctantly, but with that feeling 
of helplessness which she always experienced in 
Mr. Bain's presence. She hated him, she feared 
him, and she always ended by submitting to his 
will — that will which had ruled Sir Aubrey in days 
gone by, which had awed the tenants into closest 
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adherence to quarter days, and which had exercised 
itself in the vestry of Monkhampton, until it had 
made Mr. Bain a power in the sleepy old country 
town. 

She sank down with a tired air upon a seat on 
the terrace, a broad marble seat, in an angle of the 
marble balustrade. An ancient orange tree in a 
sculptured vase crowned the angle, and screened 
this corner. 

'This is better than the saloon, isn't it, Lady 
Perriam ? ' asked Mr. Bain, as he seated himself by 
her side. 

' It will do very well/ she answered coldly. 

No tinge of colour had come back to her marble- 
pale cheeks. There was a dogged look in her face, 
the lips set tightly, the eyes looking straight before 
her, every feature accentuated by that intense ex- 
pression. She looked like a woman who had nerved 
herself to face some fatal crisis in her life. 

' What do you want to say to me?' she asked, 
not looking at Mr. Bain, but always straight before 
her. 

What a different interview this was from the one 
she had expected! She had hoped to watch the 
sultry close of that afternoon with Edmund Standen 
by her side ; to have planned the future with him ; 
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to have shown him the splendours of her house — 
hers for the twenty long years ; to have told him of 
her wealth, and that it should be his to spend as he 
pleased. Her smaller nature had never imagined 
Mr. Standen's probable repugnance to wealth so 
won. 

* I want to talk to you about your own interests, 
your own reputation, Lady Perriam,' said the agent, 
after a thoughtful pause. ' I need hardly remind 
you that the world is censorious, or that a woman 
in your position is an easy mark for slander.' 

'What can anyone find to say against me? Is 
not my life secluded enough to preclude the possi- 
bility of slander?' 

' That is just the question. Your life is too 
secluded to satisfy the neighbourhood. You bury 
yourself alive in Perriam Place ; and the malicious, 
who are always on the look out for sinister motives, 
begin to ask if you have any secret to hide, that you 
keep so close within yonder walls. From one specu- 
lation they have passed to another. As a man of 
business I get to hear these things. I may outstep 
my functions as your business adviser — your son's 
guardian — in broaching this subject to you ; but, 
right or wrong, I consider it my duty to put you in 
possession of the truth.' 
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* Pray go on, sir. What is your Monkhampton 
gossips' complaint against me ?' 

'It is not a complaint; it is no positive state- 
ment. Your enemies — that is to say, the grocers 
you don't deal with, the butcher whose rival supplies 
your household — can allege nothing against you. 
But people begin to wonder and speculate about the 
close restraint in which you keep Mr. Perriam. If 
he is mad, they say, he ought to be put into a 
madhouse. If he is sane, he ought to be allowed 
more liberty.' 

Lady Perriam's eyes, so long fixed on vacancy, 
shifted uneasily, and stole a look at the steward's 
face. The countenance of the man of business 
indicated little of the mind behind it. The face of 
a Dutch clock could hardly have been less expressive. 

' He has as much liberty as he cares to have,' 
answered Sylvia. * It is his fancy to lead that dull, 
muddling life, pottering about among his books, 
amusing himself in his own way, and troubling no 
one, seeing no one but the servant who waits on 
him. He lives now exactly as he has lived for the 
last ten years.' 

' Not exactly. He used to walk in the kitchen 
garden daily, fair weather or foul. He never does 
that now.' 
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* He is weaker than he used to be. The shock of 
his brother's death has shaken him.' 

* Then he ought to have medical advice. If he 
were to die suddenly some day, like his brother, 
what would the world say ? Might not the malicious 
insinuate that both deaths were indirectly your 
work?' 

'Mr. Bain!* 

' Don't look at me so indignantly, Lady Perriam. 
1 am not going to slander you. I am not going to 
doubt your kindness or your justice. If ever you 
should need a champion, you'll find me very ready to 
defy the world in your defence. I only wish to 
protect you from the consequences of your own in- 
discretion. But Monkhampton people have taken it 
into their heads that Mordred Perriam is kept under 
undue restraint — deprived of natural liberty — and 
that this seclusion and restraint are your work. 
More than this, they go so far as to hint that you 
must have some strong reason for keeping your 
brother-in-law out of sight — that he has knowledge 
of some secret of yours. Pray don't be angry with 
me— I am only repeating vulgar gossip.' 

How deadly white the face was now — a sicklier 
hue than the marble of the balustrade against which 
Lady Perriam leaned ! 
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When she spoke, with evident effort, there was a 
dull muffled sound in her ttines. 

' What does it matter to me how these stupid 
country people slander me?' she asked. 'If I 
went to London, and spent money, and enjoyed my 
life, as many women would do in my position,' with a 
faint laugh, ' they would call me heartless. Because 
I live in seclusion they try to imagine some secret 
motive for my quiet life. Mr. Perriam leads the 
life that pleases him. Why should I drag his 
harmless eccentricities before the eyes of the world ? 
Even if he is a little wrong in his head, he does no 
mischief, and Mrs. Garter is quite capable of taking 
care of him.' 

' Are you aware, Lady Perriam, that it is illegal 
to keep a lunatic in a private dwelling-house, or in 
any house not especially licensed for the accommoda- 
tion of lunatics?' 

* Who said he was a lunatic ?' 

' You did, just this minute.' 

' I said he was a little wrong in his head.' 

' Which in plain English means that he is mad. 
Come, now, Lady Perriam, I'll put this matter as 
simply as I can. If he is sane, you have no right to 
deprive him of liberty. If he is mad, you have no 
right to keep him in that house.' 
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* I do not deprive him of liberty.' 

* Don't you ? Would you object to my hearing 
him acknowledge as much with his own lips ? Will 
you allow me to ask him the plain question — is he 
satisfied with his mode of life ? If he answers that 
question in the affirmative, I will answer for you to 
all Monkhampton. No one shall dare to slander you 
if once I am in a position to give them the lie.' 

Sylvia had wiped her pale brow with a cambric 
handkerchief, a little square of thinnest tissue. She 
held it now in her clenched hands, held it twisted 
into a rag by the writhing of those restless hands. 

' Mordred objects to see any one ; ' she said, ' he 
has shrunk from every one since hisbrother's death. 
He is perfectly happy in his own way. Why cannot 
you let him alone?' 

* The world will not consent to his being let alone, 
Lady Perriam. If you refuse my advice in this 
matter, if you won't let me help you, as I can help 
you, other people will step in. One of the magis- 
trates will come here and examine into the state of 
the case.' 

* One of the magistrates ? Would they dare to 
come here and question me ? Cannot I do as I like 
in my own house?' 

' Unhappily, no. The law has a knack of looking 
vol. m. F 
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inside people's houses. Come, Lady Perriam, be 
reasonable. I am here for your own good, for your 
own safety. Let me see Mr. Perriam, and judge for 
myself as to his condition.' 

' You shall not see him/ cried Sylvia, rising 
suddenly and confronting him; still marble-pale, 
bnt with a desperate look in her face which meant 
defiance. 

' You refuse me so slight a favour ?' 

* You shall not see him. No one shall see him 
unless I choose, or until I choose. Let the magis- 
trates come here. I will show them that I can be 
mistress in my own house.' 

' What reason can you have for denying me access 
to your brother-in-law ? ' 

' I have no reason. But I will not accept dicta- 
tion from any one, least of all from you. You have 
long tried to be master in this house. I will show 
you that it is not so easy to be my master as you 
may have thought.' 

She sank down upon the bench again, exhausted 
by that burst of passion. One little spot of crimson 
gleamed in the white cheeks, and the restless hands 
were still working nervously. 

s Lady Perriam, you are wrong when you say I 
have wished to be your master,' said the. steward, 
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bending over her, and speaking in an altered voice, 
a softer tone than was common to Shadrach Bain's 
lips, yet with the old grave earnestness of the busi- 
ness man. * From the first hour I saw you I have 
been your slave. Nay, you need fear no torrent of 
passionate words from me. I am not versed in the 
language of. passion. I only know that I love you. 
I will not say that I loved you from that first hour 
when you came into my office, brighter and lovelier 
to look upon than anything I had ever seen in a 
dream : but from that hour I was your devoted 
servant — considered your interests before all others 
— pleaded your cause with the husband who would 
have stinted your dower, watched over your welfare, 
so far as it was in my power to protect and benefit 
you/ 

' You have always been very good to me/ replied 
Sylvia, looking up at him with a quick, questioning 
glance, as if to gauge the depth of his meaning. 

' In those days, at least, my devotion must have 
been disinterested,* continued the steward. * What 
had I to hope for ? You had a husband — I a wife* 
What two people could be farther apart than you 
and I? I served you because I admired and re- 
spected you ; and if, even at that time, some warmer 
feeling lurked in my heart, I had never confessed so 
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much to myself. But now the day has come when I 
dare speak plainly. You stand quite alone in the 
world, Lady Perriam — a world not too kind to de- 
fenceless youth and beauty. I am your equal in 
education; before your marriage with Sir Aubrey, I 
was more than your equal in social status. I am too 
well off to be open to the charge of mercenary mo- 
tives. Nothing remains but the disparity of our years. 
I dare to hope that the strength of my devotion is 
enough to weigh against that. Sylvia, I love you. 
The one hope of my life is to be your husband.' 

Lady Perriam gave no indication of astonish- 
ment, audacious as this address may have seemed to 
her. She sat motionless, looking downward. The 
agitation of a few minutes ago had passed away, and 
left her very calm. 

' Will you give me some kind of answer, Lady 
Perriam?' 

* Can you expect me to answer such a startling 
question very quickly ? Give me time to think, and 
I will answer you.' 

* My confession has not shocked you very 
much ! ' 

' Why should it shock me ? You are my equal, 
as you say : and if you are twenty years older than 
I, you may naturally consider that a trifling objec- 
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tion, since I married a man who was thirty years 
my senior. Let me have time to think, Mr, 
Bain.' 

'I shall not press you for a speedy answer, if 
you will only give me permission to hope.' 

' I should not refuse that if I were better con- 
vinced of your sincerity. You say you are my friend 
-—devoted to me — yet you come here and worry me 
about poor Mr. Perriam.' 

' I only repeat slander which you ought to hear, 
in order that you may protect yourself against 
people's malice.' 

' And you are really my friend ?' 

' I am more than your friend — I am your slave.' 

1 Shall I test your fidelity ?' 

' Yes, put me to any test.' 

'Help me to get rid of all difficulties about 
Mr. Perriam. I begin to think that you — or the 
Monkhampton gossips — are right. He ought to be 
placed under restraint. His presence here is a 
source of anxiety to me. If his state does not 
improve very soon, I shall send for a mad doctor, 
and get him removed to an asylum.' 

' Whenever you make up your mind to that step, 
you may command my services.' 

' Do you know of any asylum where he would be 
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safely cared for, or of any doctor who would take 
charge of him?* 

' Why not consult Mr. Stimpson on that point.' 
. < I have no opinion of Mr. Stimpson's discretion. 
I would rather consult a stranger — some one un- 
connected with Monkhampton.' 

* I know of a man in London who might, perhaps, 
serve your purpose,' said Mr. Bain, after some 
moments' thought, * and enable you to get rid of the 
difficulty quietly. But I should like to see Mr. 
Perriam, and judge for myself before I advise you 
further. After all, there may be nothing amiss 
but a little harmless eccentricity, which would 
hardly justify us in consigning him to a mad- 
house.' 

* There is more than eccentricity. At times he is 
subject to delusions.' 

* What — thinks himself the Pope, or the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I suppose ? ' 

* Not exactly ; but he has strange fancies — harm- 
less enough — yet sufficient to prove him insane. 
You shall see him in a few days, when he is at his 
best, and judge for yourself.' 

* Thanks,' said the steward, ' that looks like 
confidence. And now tell me, Lady Perriam, may 
I hope?' 
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' Yes,' answered Sylvia, giving him her hand, ' it 
would be hard to deny you hope.' 

She smiled, and Mr. Bain thought that the airy 
scaffolding he had put together one day in his office 
— when first he heard of Sir Aubrey's intended 
marriage — was in a fair way to become a substantial 
building. He had been prepared for indignant re- 
jection. He had some vague sense of power over 
Sir Aubrey's widow, but he had thought it quite 
possible that she might defy him. His hints and 
veiled threats were but so much groping in the 
dark. The intensity of her agitation had taken 
him by surprise, and he had gone further than 
he had intended — ventured to reveal his ultimate 
hope. 

He escorted her back to the house, went with her 
to the nursery, where the infant baronet expressed 
the strongest objection to Mr. Bain, and hid his 
face in his nurse's breast, turning now and then to 
steal an angry look at the custodian allotted to hini 
by the Court of Chancery. 

* We shall be better friends by-and-by,' said Mr. 
Bain quietly. 

He dined with Lady Perriam that evening, at her 
invitation, and, though there was nothing of the 
accepted lover in his manner, he began to think the 
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future was secure, and that in less than a year he 
might sit at that hoard as master. 

He did not stop long after dinner, not wishing to 
make his presence an infliction ; but before he went 
away Lady Perriam asked him the name of the 
London doctor he had mentioned. 

* Mr. Ledlamb, of Jager-street, Bloomsbury/ 
answered Mr. Bain. 

* Is he a celebrated man ?' 

* Not at all. But I don't think you want a famous 
doctor to take care of Mr. Perriam. You want a 
man who will hold his tongue. 'Isn't that it ?' 

' I don't want Mr. Perriam's affliction to be talked 
about.' 

' Of course not. Joseph Ledlamb is the very 
man. His chief practice is in Bloomsbury, but he 
has a house on the Great Northern line, a few miles 
from Hatfield, where he receives two or three 
patients ; a retired spot, quite remote from observa- 
tion. A highly respectable man — poor, but clever.* 

* Are you sure that Mr. Perriam would be well 
treated in this gentleman's care ?' 

' As sure as I could possibly feel about his treat* 
ment, put him where you may. You might put him 
in the charge of a more distinguished doctor than 
Ledlamb. But in a larger and grander establish- 
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ment he would be much more at the mercy of nurses 
and underlings than with such a man as Ledlamb, 
who receives a limited number of patients, and has 
them under his own eye, as it were.' 

' But he must be away a great part of his time, 
attending to his Bloomsbury practice/ suggested 
Lady Perriam. 

' I don't know how he manages about that. He 
may have a partner.' 

i Is he a friend of yours ?' 

c Hardly a friend, but an old acquaintance. He 
belongs to this part of the country, and he and I 
went to school together. Fifteen years ago he tried 
to get a practice in Monkhampton, but the old- 
established doctors were too much for him, and he 
speedily collapsed. He had not long married, poor 
fellow ! and had a hungry-looking wife, and one 
sickly child. He gave up Monkhampton as a bad 
job, and went up to London to try his luck there. 
I've seen him occasionally when I've been in town 
for a few days, and we've had a quiet evening 
together. I know the man is clever, and I think,' 
Mr. Bain said this with curious deliberation, i he is 
just the kind of man to suit your purpose, Lady 
Perriam. A man who will not talk about his patient, 
come what may.' 
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•I shall not forget yonr recommendation/ said 
Sylvia, with her easiest manner. All traces of 
agitation had vanished long ere this. 'And if 
poor Mr. Perriam should get much worse, which 
I trust will not happen, I'll send for Mr. Led- 
lamb.' 

This conversation occurred after Mr. Bain's 
horse had been ordered. He had no further excuse 
for lingering, but took his leave with a subdued 
tenderness, too unobtrusive to offend, yet enough to 
remind Lady Perriam that he had asked her to be 
his wife, and that he expected an answer. 

Scarcely had the door closed behind the departing 
agent when Sylvia looked at her watch, and then 
rang the bell sharply. 

' Just nine. I wonder if it is too late to tele- 
graph,' she said to herself. 

9 

She went to a side table where there were writing 
materials, and wrote the following telegram : — 

• Lady Perriam, To Joseph Ledlamb, 

'Perriam Place, Jager-street, 

'Near Monkhampton, Bloomsbnry. 

' Please come immediately to consult upon an im- 
portant case. Fee no consideration — loss of time 
dangerous.' 

The bell had been answered before her message 
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was written, brief as it was. A footman stood at 
ease, awaiting her orders. 

'Let this message be taken at once to Monk- 
hampton railway station/ said Lady Perriam, giving 
him the paper in a sealed envelope. ' Send one of 
the grooms on a fast horse.' 

* Yes, my lady/ 



CHAPTER VH. 

THE FRIEND OF THE MENTALLY AFFLICTED. 

It was not often that Mr. Ledlamb, of Jager-street, 
was informed that the amount of his fee was no con- 
sideration. To the great Dr. Crow such telegrams 
as Lady Perriam's were common enough. At the 
magic name of Crow, people became as lavish of 
gold as if they had been so many Kilmanseggs. 

But the patients whom Mr. Ledlamb attended 
were wont to consider their fees very closely, indeed 
so scrupulously considerate were they of this ques- 
tion that sometimes they changed their minds about 
it altogether, and did not pay him anything at all. 

At first Mr. Ledlamb was inclined to look sus- 
piciously at Lady Perriam's telegram, doubtful 
whether it were not a hoax. But he knew enough 
of the neighbourhood of Monkhampton to know 
that there really was a seat called Perriam Place 
within half a dozen miles of that market town ; 
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and this fact decided him. He would hazard a 
second-class return ticket to Monkhampton, in 
quest of the unlimited fee so liberally offered. 

' I might charge as much as ten pounds, and, de- 
ducting two for my ticket, that would give me eight 
for my day's work, besides future contingencies/ 
mused Mr. Ledlamb. 'But what on earth could 
induce Lady Perriam to send for me ? I didn't do 
so well while I was in Monkhampton that people 
should hunt me up fifteen years after I turned my 
back upon that God-forsaken hole.' 

Mr. Ledlamb had bachelor's quarters in Jager- 
street: a sofa bedstead in the parlour behind the 
surgery, where he bivouacked now and then when it 
was his fancy to spend the night in London rather 
than return to the rustic shades of his lodge near 
Hatfield. Thus it happened that Lady Perriam's 
message reached Mr. Ledlamb while he was lounging 
over an unpretending breakfast of Epps's cocoa and 
a toasted bloater, prepared by his own hands. 

He consulted a dog's-eared Bradshaw. Yes, there 
was time to catch the 9.45 down train from Pad- 
dington. He could be at Monkhampton by three 
o'clock that afternoon. 

In the simple phraseology of the neighbourhood, 
Mr. Ledlamb ' cleaned himself ' — a brief operation 
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— put on his best suit of professional black, took up 
his least shiny hat and his umbrella — good to look at 
while neatly rolled up, but not to be rashly opened 
— and set forth. He was fain to indulge in the 
luxury of a Hansom cab, paid the driver his mini- 
mum fare, placidly endured the threat of a summons, 
and reached the platform, ticket in hand, just as the 
train was going to move. 

' As near as a toucher ! ' muttered Mr. Ledlamb, 
breathing hard after the rapidity of his proceedings. 

He threw himself back into a corner of the 
carriage, bought a Daily Telegraph as the train was 
leaving the station, and abandoned himself to an 
hour's quiet enjoyment between London and Swin- 
don. 

'I wonder whether the advertisement's at the 
bottom of that telegram?' he thought presently, 
not able to concentrate his attention on the leaders 
in the popular journal, so puzzled was he by that 
inexplicable message. 

He turned to the advertisement sheet, where he 
was accustomed now and then to insert his own 
small requirements. Of course, he was too wide 
awake a man to put forth his desire crudely among 
the ' Wanteds.' He insinuated himself into public 
attention as a benefactor to his species — one who 
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from pure benevolence was ready to relieve others 
of their burthens. 

' A Friend of the Mentally Afflicted, who is also 
an experienced medical practitioner, is willing to 
admit a patient into the sacred circle of a happy 
English home. Locality retired and rural. For 
terms, &c., apply to X.Y., Post Office, Jager-street, 
Bloomsbury.' 

If the telegram were the result of this advertise- 
ment, it ought naturally to have been sent to the 
post office ; though, perhaps, no one would be so 
demented as to telegraph to a post office. 

' No,' decided Mr. Ledlamb, * the advertisement 
can have nothing to do with it. Clearly Lady 
Perriam must have heard of me.' 

At half-past three o'clock that afternoon Mr. 
Ledlamb was being driven up the long avenue at 
Perriam, in a close fly. He had chosen a close fly 
despite the sultry heat of the day, because it looked 
more professional. A cab and a fly in the same day. 
Mr. Ledlamb winced as he looked into his empty 
purse, and thought what the expedition had cost 
him. If the telegram should prove a hoax after 
all? 

The grandeur of the long avenue, the wide spread- 
ing park, the palatial house struck awe to Joseph 
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Ledlamb's soul. It seemed hardly possible that the 
inhabitants of yonder pile could have sent for him, 
when London teemed with famous doctors. 

' It must be some wretched mistake/ he said to 
himself, 'and I shall be all my expenses out of 
pocket. No, if they've made a blunder in sending 
for me, I'll make them pay my travelling expenses.' 

He was at the door by this time, and the flyman 
had rung a loud pealing bell, and let down the 
steps. 

' Now or never/ thought Mr. Ledlamb, and put 
on a bold front, as the hall door was opened by the 
most respectable of footmen. * Is Lady Perriam 
at home?' 

/Yes, sir.' 

' Please to take her my card.' 

'Step this way if you please, sir. You are ex- 
pected/ answered the footman, and Mr. Ledlamb 
found himself ushered up a wider staircase than he 
had ever ascended in a private dwelling, along a 
dimly lighted corridor, and then into a room whose 
brightness and perfume — the scent of stephanotus 
and lilies, Palma violets, gloire de Dijon roses, all 
manner of choicest blossoms — almost bewildered his 
unaccustomed senses. 

A lady was seated in a low chair by the open 
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window, shaded from the sun by a half-closed Vene- 
tian shutter, a lady who struck him as more beautiful 
than any woman he had ever seen. 

She received him with a somewhat haughty in- 
clination of the head, pointed to a distant chair, 
and began at once, in a business-like manner. 

* I have sent for you, Mr. Ledlamb, because I have 
been informed that you are a person upon whose dis- 
cretion I can safely rely.* 

' That is quite true, madam. May I ask who re- 
commended me to your notice V 

* 1 had rather not tell you that. Be satisfied with 
the knowledge that you have been recommended. 
It is my misfortune to have a near relative — by 
marriage — who is mentally afflicted. I have kept 
him under my own roof as long as I could safely 
do so ; but I find I can keep him no longer without 
becoming subject to the remarks of the neighbour^ 
hood. It is my earnest wish, therefore, to remove 
him to some safe and comfortable home, where he 
will be well cared for, and made as happy as it is 
possible for him to be in his present condition of 
mind.' 

' I am in a position to offer you just such a home, 
Lady Perriam,* answered Mr. Ledlamb, carefully 
suppressing all signs of eagerness, and adopting 

vol. in. a 
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that dispassionate tone which bespeaks ample means 
and an independent mind. * I have a pleasant 
country house — the Arbour, at Henkers Heath, near 
Hatfield — where I am in the habit of receiving a 
limited number of patients — strictly limited, for, 
whenever their health allows of that privilege, they 
join our family circle, and we gather round the 
domestic hearth as a cheerful and united household. 
At other times, when their state is more critical, 
they of course remain in the retirement of their 
private apartments. My house is not large, it does 
not boast of splendour, but comfort is studied in 
every detail, and we are eminently rural. I have 
endeavoured to indicate that by the name of our 
retreat, " The Arbour," a sound suggestive of agree- 
able images.' 

' How many patients have you in your house at 
present?' asked Lady Perriam. 

' Well, just at present, only one — a youth of ex- 
cellent family, but weak intellect. He is like a son 
of the household, follows our children about the 
garden like a pet dog.' 

This was true in a restricted sense. The youth in 
question having been forced to devote some part of 
his leisure to wheeling Mr. Ledlamb's youngest hope 
in a perambulator. 
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'May I see Mr. — our patient, Lady Perriam? , 
asked the doctor, blandly. 

' Presently. He has been very troublesome lately, 
and although it was my earnest wish to keep him in 
this house, where he has the care of an excellent 
nurse, I begin to fear that it might be dangerous to 
do so much longer. 9 

'My dear madam, believe me it is always dan- 
gerous ; however good your nurse, however excellent 
your arrangements, there is no safety. Only under 
the experienced eye of a medical man can there be 
security. Lunacy is beyond measure treacherous, 
uncertain. Mischief may arise at any moment. I 
do not speak in my own interests ; pray believe that 
I am above all sordid considerations.' 

Lady Perriam did not trouble herself to notice 
Mr. Ledlamb's vindication of his honour. She 
looked at him keenly with those darkly brilliant 
eyes, whose splendour carking care could not dim. 
He looked a man who would do anything for greed 
—a hungry-looking man, with wide thin lips, dog- 
teeth, hollow cheeks, large gray eyes with sandy 
lashes and eyebrows ; an unprosperous man, clad in 
well-worn black ; a man who would be a ready tool, 
but a dangerous ally. 

' After all, it is only a question of self-interest/ 

G 2 
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reflected Lady Perriam. ' If I pay him well enough, 
he is not likely to betray me — not even if he held 
my fate in his hand. He might become rapacious 
and exacting ; but that would be the worst. I am 
set round with dangers, and must face that hazard.' 

' Permit me to inquire if the patient is a young 
person ?' asked Mr. Ledlamb, shrinking a little under 
the close scrutiny of those observant eyes. 

4 He is an elderly gentleman. But, although weak 
mentally, and somewhat helpless in body, his health 
is good, and he is likely to live long.' 

Mr. Ledlamb looked cheered by this intelligence. 

' Pray what are your usual terms for board and 
medical attendance — inclusive terms?' asked Lady 
Perriam. 

•With carriage exercise?' inquired Mr. Led- 
lamb. 

1 Do you keep a carriage ?' 

' My wife has a pony phaeton which phe devotes 
to the use of those patients whose friends desire that 
relaxation. It is of course an extra, and adds thirty 
pounds a year to the charge for board, laundress and 
medical attendance.' 

' I should wish my brother-in-law to have every 
reasonable indulgence. Be good enough to state 
your highest inclusive terms.' 
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' My charge for a first-class patient is two hundred 
and fifty pounds a year/ replied Mr. Ledlamb, faint 
with the agonies of alternate hope and fear. 

' If I agree to your becoming custodian of my 
brother-in-law, I will give you three hundred a year 
for his maintenance. But mind, I shall expect him 
to be made thoroughly comfortable, and as happy as 
his afflicted condition will permit/ 

' Madam, you may rely upon my fidelity.' 

1 1 shall take nothing for granted. I have read 
horrible accounts of private asylums. I shall see 
that your patient is really treated well.' 

' I am not afraid of the supervision of my patient's 
friends, madam. We are open to the piercing eye 
of inspection. The commissioners visit us periodi- 
cally.' 

Mr. Ledlamb spoke with supreme confidence. 
The friends of his patients had, as a rule, promised 
frequent visits to those sufferers, and as a rule had 
studiously refrained from the performance of their 
promises. Lady Perriam did not look to him like a 
person who would take much trouble about a de- 
ranged brother-in-law. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



SECRET A8 THE GRAVE. 



'We are agreed as to terms then?* said Lady 
Perriam. 

' Perfectly, my dear madam/ replied Mr. Led- 
lamb. 'Nothing could be more liberal than your 
proposal*' 

' Then we have only to arrange matters of detail. 
Suppose that I decide updn confiding my brother-in- 
law to yonr care, there will be some legal formula to 
be gone through, will there not ? ' 

' Undoubtedly. . The patient must be seen by two 
medical men, and duly certificated as a lunatic.' 

' So I understood. Now I do not care about 
bringing a second doctor to this house. If you 
decide that poor Mr. Perriam is insane, you could 
take him up to London, in the charge of his nurse, 
and the second doctor could see him at the hotel 
where you put up on your arrival.' 
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' Unquestionably, Lady Perriam, that can be 
done/ 

What could not be done for a patroness who was 
about to throw three hundred a year into Joseph 
Ledlamb's lap? He had been wearing out body 
and brain during twenty years of mortal strife with 
fortune and had never yet compassed so large an 
income. 

' Let it be so then. If you can conscientiously 
pronounce that Mr. Perriam is a lunatic, you will 
take him to London with you by to-night's mail, 
which leaves Monkhampton at half-past eight. It 
will be dusk by that time, and you will be able to 
get him away unobserved.' 

1 Rely upon my discretion, Lady Perriam. There 
shall be no scandal, no discomfort to the patient. 
All shall be done quietly and agreeably. Above all, 
if the nurse is efficient/ 

' She is a good nurse, but timid. You will have 
to rule her with a stronger will than her own. She 
can remain with you for a week or two, till your 
patient grows accustomed to his new home. Indeed, 
she might remain altogether if it were necessary/ 

'I do not apprehend that/ said Mr. Ledlamb 
quickly. ' The restraining and soothing influences 
of the home circle, aided by medical supervision, will, 
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I trust, do all that we can wish. I do not promise 
cure — my experience has not led me to believe that 
the majority of cases of mental derangement are 
amenable to actual cure. The brain, once affected, 
can rarely be restored to its normal condition/ con- 
tinued Mr. Ledlamb gravely, with a view to the 
permanence of his three hundred a year. 
• ' I do not expect cure in this ca^f ,' replied Lady 
Perriam. ' There is here a fixed and rooted delu- 
sion which I fear must be beyond cure. However, 
you shall see your patient, and judge for yourself.' 

Sylvia rang a bell, which was answered after an 
interval of about five minutes by Mrs. Carter. She 
had to come from Mordred's rooms, which were at 
the opposite end of the house. 

The nurse's pale, grave face expressed poignant 
anxiety as she looked from Lady Perriam to the 
stranger, but her countenance gave no indication of 
surprise. She had evidently been prepared for this 
interview. 

'How is your patient this afternoon, nurse?' 
asked Lady Perriam. 

' Pretty much as usual, my lady. 9 

' Still full of fancies, I suppose. This gentleman 
has come to see him. You can take him to Mr. 
Perriam's room.' 
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1 Will you come with us, madam ? ' asked Mr. 
Ledlamb. 

' No, I would rather you should form an unbiassed 
judgment,' replied Sylvia. ' My presence might 
agitate my poor brother-in-law. He is accustomed 
to Mrs. Carter, and with her you will see him at his 
best.' 

Mr. Ledlamb bowed, and followed the nurse from 
the room, along the corridor, to the other end of the 
house, and into the large shabbily furnished sitting- 
room, lined from floor to ceiling with dingily bound 
books, where the last of the two brothers spent his 
joyless existence. The solitary occupant of the 
room looked a very old man as he sat by the fireless 
hearth, half buried in a large arm-cbair, his shrunken 
limbs wrapped in a dressing gown of faded Indian 
cashmere, his head bent upon his breast, his idle 
hands hanging loosely at his sides — an image of 
imbecility — or 'despair. 

Lady Perriam paced her room restlessly during 
the doctor's absence, now pausing for a moment to 
look at the clock on the mantel-piece, now stopping 
by an open window to gaze out into distance, with 
eyes that saw not the landscape's summer beauty. 
It was to the avenue she looked with that quick, 
anxious gaze, dreading to see Mr. Bain's neat dog- 
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cart advancing between the doable range of trees. 
He had been at the Place only yesterday, and there 
was no reason why he should come to-day ; except 
the one fact that his coming to-day would be fatal. 

Mr. Ledlamb's absence seemed a great deal 
longer than it need have been. Sylvia looked at the 
door every now and then, eagerly expecting his return. 

' This is the crisis of my fate/ she thought. ' If 
all goes well now, my future is safe/ 

Mr. Ledlamb returned, and approached her with 
a grave and sympathetic countenance. 

' Alas, dear lady, your fears were but too well 
founded,' he began. ' There is incurable derange- 
ment. Your unhappy brother-in-law is not in a con- 
dition to be left without medical restraint. There 
is a rooted delusion — a mistaken sense of identity, 
which is somewhat curious in its nature, and to 
the scientific mind eminently interesting ' 

' Do not go into details/ interposed Lady Per- 
riam, * the subject is too painful. Do you pronounce 
my poor brother-in-law actually out of his mind ? ' 

* I do. Without a moment's hesitation.' 

1 And do you think any other doctor would arrive 
at the same conclusion ? ' 

' I have no doubt of it.' 

' In that case, the sooner he is removed from this 
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bouse the better. I told Mrs. Carter to have every- 
thing prepared for an immediate journey, should you 
decide as you have decided. My carriage can take 
you, your patient, and his nurse to the railway 
station. And now, Mr. Ledlamb, there only re- 
mains one question to be settled between us. Can 
I rely upon your discretion — upon your keeping 
the secret of Mr. Perriam's melancholy state, the 
nature of his delusion, from every living creature, 
except those who have to attend upon him ? * 

'Yes, Lady Perriam, you may trust me im- 
plicitly.' 

' Remember, if I hear that you have broken faith 
with me in the smallest particular, I shall imme- 
diately remove your patient.' 

1 1 do not fear such a contingency,' answered Mr. 
Ledlamb firmly. Was he likely to hazard three 
hundred a year, competence, nay wealth, by any ill- 
advised prating ? 

1 I'd cut Mrs. Ledlamb's tongue out sooner than 
run the risk of losing such a patient,' he said to 
himself. 

'And you will leave for London without seeing 
any one whom you may know in Monkhampton ; 
you will avoid all future communication with any 
one in this neighbourhood,' urged Lady Perriam. 
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' Certainly, madam. I hare not been in the habit 
of corresponding with Monkhampton people. The 
place was by no means a lucky place to me, and 
though I am a native of this county, I hare no affec- 
tion for it. I have sometimes met with Mr. Bain, 
the lawyer, in London, and spent a friendly evening 
with him ; bat he is the only Monkhampton man 
with whom I hare kept up any acquaintance. 9 

' It will be best to aroid Mr. Bain in future. He 
is my land steward, and it was he who recommended 
yon to me. I shall tell him that Mr. Perriam is in 
your care ; bat I distinctly forbid yon erer to let him 
see your patient, should he come to your house for 
that purpose. He was raised to a position of undue 
power by my late husband, and he is too fond of inter- 
fering with my affairs. Should you see him at any 
time, you will be as uncommunicative as possible.' 

'Madam, I will be dumb. And I shall do my 
best to avoid Shadrach Bain.' 

Lady Perriam rang the bell, and ordered dinner 
to be served for Mr. Ledlamb as soon as possible. 
She was anxious for the hour of his departure. But 
it was not yet five o'clock, and she could hardly get 
him and his patient away before seven. The train 
left at half-past eight, and reached London at one in 
the morning. 
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The carriage was ordered to be ready at seven to 
take Mr. Perriam and his nurse to the station. ' He 
is going away for change of air and scene/ Lady 
Perriam told the butler, to whom she gave this 
order, ' going in the care of a medical attendant/ 

* Poor dear gentleman, he do seem to want it/ 
said the butler, who had seen very little of Mordred 
since the baronet's death, but had gathered a melan- 
choly idea of his condition from the talk of the 
women servants, who had their intelligence from 
Mrs. Carter. 

At seven, Mr. Perriam was brought downstairs, a 
curious figure in his ill-fitting, old-fashioned clothes, 
a world too wide for that shrunken form, an eccen- 
tric looking figure crowned with a broad-brimmed, 
white beaver hat, which almost extinguished him. 
He was supported on each side by the doctor and 
the nurse, and seemed to have barely sufficient 
strength to drag himself downstairs, and across 
the hall, and into the carriage, with that double 
support. . Sylvia watched his departure from an 
open gallery, watched him with heavily throbbing 
heart. The carriage rolled away upon the smooth 
gravel, the heavy hall doors closed with a bang. He 
was gone. 

' Will all go right at the station ? ' Sylvia won- 
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* dered. ' If they were only in London, I should 
feel secure.' 

She had told Mrs. Carter to telegraph to her as 
early as possible on the following morning. Till she 
received that telegram she could know nothing more. 

There was little rest for her that night. She 
could not keep her thoughts from following those 
travellers, or prevent her fancy conjuring up pos- 
sible difficulties which might arise to thwart her 
plans. It was an unspeakable relief to know that 
Mordred's rooms were empty ; yet till all was over, 
and Mr. Ledlamb's patient was safely settled under 
his roof, there to be for ever hidden from the outer 
world, Sylvia could know no perfect rest. Her slum- 
bers that night were of the briefest, and her dreams 
made hideous by horrible images. Death and mad- 
ness figured alternately in those confused visions. 

The telegram arrived while Lady Perriam was 

seated before an untasted breakfast. It brought 

relief and satisfaction to her mind. 

« Mrs. Carter, To Lady Perriam, 

Faddington. Perriam Place, 

near Monkhampton. 

' Arrived in London safely. Put up at Jones's 
private hotel, Paddington. Met with no difficulty 
during journey.' 
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This was all, but it was sufficient to lighten Lady 
Perriam's anxieties. The next telegram would be 
from Mr. Ledlamb, to tell her of the result of his pa- 
tient's interview with the second doctor, whose opinion 
was to settle the fact of Mr. Perriam's lunacy. 

Sylvia's next anxiety was the expected letter from 
Edmund Stan den. If he wrote on the first stage of 
his journey, the letter ought to reach her by that 
afternoon's post. In the meanwhile she was in the 
dark as to his intentions. Did he intend to forsake 
her, after swearing that it was she alone whom he 
loved ? Could he be so mad as to fly from love, 
fortune, happiness ? Or was his departure only de- 
signed to soften the blow to Esther Bochdale, to make 
the breaking off their engagement easier for both ? 

This was the view which Sylvia took of his con- 
duct, and she waited with intense impatience for the 
letter which was to justify her hopes. 

The telegram from Mr. Ledlamb came at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

' Joseph Ledlamb, To Lady Perriam, 

London. Perriam Place, 

near Monkhampton. 

' Dr. Dervish, of Bluhenden-square, has seen 
the patient, and confirms my opinion as to mental 
derangement. Certificates and all preliminaries 
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arranged. The patient accompanies me to the 
Arbour this afternoon, with Mrs. Carter.' 

That was all. How easily the business had been 
done. 

There was an hour* still to wait for the afternoon 
post, which came to Perriam at four; a weary hour 
in which to suffer the heart-sickness of hope deferred. 
Sylvia dreaded a visit from Mr. Bain ere that after- 
noon was over. Was he likely to give her a long 
respite? Would he not be impatient to have his 
audacious question answered ? 

She thought of his wooing with mingled bitter- 
ness and contempt, but not without a thrill of fear. 
His manner had implied some hidden power — a 
hold upon her which she trembled to think of. 
Never could she forget the agony of that hour on 
the sun-lit terrace. 

' Would he dare to make me such an offer if he 
did not believe he has some power over me ? ' she 
asked herself meditatively. ' Yet what could his 
knowledge amount to ? What can he know — or even 
suspect? And now, if Mr. Ledlamb is but faithful 
to me all is safe. The grave could hardly be a 
better hiding place for what I want to hide.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE MASTER PASSION. 

The afternoon wore away, and to Sylvia's supreme 
relief Mr. Bain did not appear to claim her answer 
to his proposal. The four o'clock post brought her 
Edmund's promised letter, posted from Antwerp. 
It was a long letter, and when Sylvia first looked at 
it, the closely written lines swam before her eyes. 

' Hotel Peter Paul, Antwerp. 
' Dear Lady Perriam, — When I consented to 

that fatal meeting of the other night, I did so, strong 
in the belief that I had steeled myself against a 
fascination which once had such complete power 
over me. I came to meet you, prepared to be your 
friend, or your counsellor, should yGu need friend- 
ship or counsel, but resolved never again to be your 
lover. On that point I believed myself firm as a 
rock. You have done me the deepest wrong that it 
is possible for a woman to inflict upon the man who 
VOL. ill. H 
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loves her. You had blighted the fairest years of my 
life. I might forgive you for all I had suffered — 
blot out the remembrance of those years, but I must 
be weak indeed, despicable indeed, if I offered my 
love again, to be again fooled to the top of my bent, 
and again abandoned. 

* This is what I thought and believed when I 
rashly braved the spell of your presence. You know 
how miserably weak I proved in the hour of tempta- 
tion. I did not know myself when I came to that 
meeting in Perriam churchyard. I know myself 
only too well now, and know that I am your slave for 
ever. 

'And now, Sylvia, what is to be my fate ? I place 
my lot in your hands. I am a dishonoured man, 
who has broken faith with one of the best and purest 
of women — a woman whom to know is to honour ; 
for whom love goes hand in hand with reverence. I 
have fled from the scene of my wrong-doing ; not 
daring to meet those gentle eyes whose truthful 
gaze would look into my very soul ; still less 
able to endure the pardon which I know would be 
mine, though my folly and falsehood may go near to 
break that faithful heart. I have fled, leaving 
Esther Rochdale to despise me as the meanest 
of men. 
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' Pronounce, Sylvia. It is for you to speak my 
sentence. Am I to be your husband, happy in the 
possession of one whose very presence has a magic 
which steals my senses, and brings sweet forgetful- 
ness of all things in life save herself? Am I to be 
your husband, despised most likely by the world as 
the man who was not too proud to marry the girl 
who jilted him, and even to profit by the perfidy 
which made her a rich woman — despised as a fortune- 
hunter, but happy in your love ? What is my future 
to give me, Sylvia? It is for you to decide. 
Remember, if you marry me, you marry a pauper, 
or a man who at the best can earn four or five hun- 
dred a year, by the drudgery of a bank managership. 
With your beauty, youth, and wealth you might do 
much better than this. You might mount a step 
higher on the ladder of fortune, marry a man whose 
position should be twice as great as Sir Aubrey 
Perriam's. Consider all this, Sylvia. In common 
humanity, do not again deceive me. If you love me 
well enough to sacrifice ambition, and to endure 
slander — for be very sure such a marriage would 
expose you to the malevolence of the world — I am at 
your feet, and ask no higher joy than to be your 
husband. But be very sure of yourself before you 
answer this letter. And if the word yes be said, let 

H 2 
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it be a yes that will stand, though all the world were 
against us. 

' Yours till death, 

'Edmund Standen.' 

Sylvia covered the letter with passionate kisses — 
kisses mingled with tears. 

' ' If I love him well enough ! ' she repeated, ' if 
I love him ! God help me ! Gould he know what I 
have gone through to win him once again he would 
not talk of ifs. My Edmund, my beloved, mine at 
last ! What does all I have ever suffered count 
against the joy of this moment ? My Edmund ! 
He is poor, and I am rich. I can give him happi- 
ness, wealth, position. Who shall dare to despise 
him or me ? Now at last I shall know the meaning 
of happiness. I shall know the value of wealth.' 

She read and re-read the letter. For the nonce 
the letter was Edmund. She kissed the senseless 
p^per — cried over it till it was limp with her tears. 

It was not all sweetness. One passage stung her 
to the quick — that sentence in which Edmund paid 
tribute to Esther Bochdale's noble nature. That 
was bitter. 

' He thinks her so much better than I — there is 
not a word in all the letter that speaks of respect for 
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me — confidence in me/ she reflected, brooding over 
that praise of Esther. * But then he loves me best ; 
he has tried to love her, and failed. He loves me in 
spite of himself. That is the love best worth having 
— the true master passion.' 

Lady Perriam rang for her maid. 

* Pack a couple of portmanteaux with everything 
necessary for a month's absence,' she said, ' and 
get yourself ready to leave by the half-past eight 
o'clock train this evening. I am going away for 
change of air.' 

The woman looked astonished at the sudden an- 
nouncement, but Lady Perriam was not a commu- 
nicative mistress, and gave all orders with a cold 
imperiousness which left no room for question. 

' Stop, Celine,' she said as the woman was re- 
tiring. 

She meditated silently for a minute or two, look- 
ing downward with a troubled brow. 

' Send Tringfold to me,' she said. 

She had reflected that it would be wise to take her 
child with her — even though nurse and infant would 
be incumbrances where she was going. Mr. Bain, 
outraged, cheated, might attempt some act of revenge, 
and to leave the child in his power would be like 
leaving it in a lion's den. The child was her strong 
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rock — through him she enjoyed house, income, posi- 
tion. She had but the vaguest idea of the power 
the Court of Chancery possessed to rule her life; 
but she thought it just possible that Mr. Bain, 
possessed of the child, and aided by the Court of 
Chancery, might be able to oust her from Perriam 
Place, separate her from her infant son, and rob her 
of the liberal allowance the Court had awarded for 
his maintenance. 

She was going straight to Antwerp, and she hoped 
to return to Perriam as Edmund Standen's wife. 

Sir Aubrey had been dead little more than six 
months. Sylvia knew that to marry so soon would 
be to have the world's contempt, but she was pre- 
pared to endure that. She was willing to be slandered, 
ridiculed even, rather than to give Edmund time to 
change his mind, and return to Esther Rochdale. 

Mrs. Tringfold came presently, and she, not so 
well trained as Lady Perriam's own maid, did not fail 
to express unbounded surprise at such a sudden 
departure. How was she to get Sir St. John's frocks 
ready at a moment's notice ? There were a dozen in 
the laundry not so much as ironed, rolled up in the 
starch, and it would be two days' work to iron them. 

' He can go without frocks, if necessary,' answered 
Sylvia, decisively. She had no idea of being baulked 
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by a dependant. 'We can buy more frocks and 
everything else to-morrow in London. The doctor 
who was here yesterday told me that change of air 
and scene were necessary for my health, and the 
sooner I went away the better.' 

' If you'd only told me yesterday evening, my 
lady.' 

' I was too much agitated by poor Mr. Perriam's 
departure to think of myself. I have only now made 
up my mind, and I do not wish to lose any time in 
getting away. I feel that I want change of air.' 

' You have been looking out of sorts, and low-like, 
for a long time, my lady. But that's only natural 
after your sad loss.' 

' Of course. Come, Mrs. Tringfold, don't waste 
any time talking. If you can't get ready to go with 
baby, Celine must take him. I am determined not 
to lose the nine o'clock train.' 

'Let him go without me! That dear blessed 
child ! I wouldn't leave him for the world. It'll be 
a dreadful drive ; but I'll get ready somehow, if 
I work myself into a fever.' 

' There need be no fever,' answered Lady Perriam 
calmly, though inward fever burned in her breast. 
' You can have plenty of help. There is a house full 
of servants doing nothing.' 
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' The boxes shall be packed, my lady, and I'll take 
the frocks in the starch, and iron them myself when 
we get to our destination.' 

' Be ready at half-past seven o'clock. I shall not 
wait for you.' 

Sylvia had something to do herself before her 
departure. She had to write a letter to Mr. Bain — 
a letter which should, if possible, soften the edge of 
his disappointment, and conciliate the man who had 
so much power, either as her ally or her adversary. 

The composition of that letter was almost the 
hardest work Sylvia had ever had to do. After three 
or four attempts, resulting in failure, she wrote the 
following : — 

* Dear Mr. Bain, 

* I have given serious and careful considera- 
tion to the proposal you did me the honour to make 
me the day before yesterday, and much thought has 
resulted in the conviction that I can only reply to 
that flattering proposition in the negative. 

' I respect your force of character, admire your 
capacity for business, and that mental power which 
I do not doubt would have made you great or distin- 
guished in almost any walk of life : but I cannot give 
you the affection you ask for, and I will show my 
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confidence in your generosity, and my belief in your 
honour, by telling you why I cannot do so. 

' You are, doubtless, aware that before I married 
Sir Aubrey I was engaged to Mr. Standen. That 
engagement was broken at my father's bidding, at the 
hazard of breaking my heart, because he was too 
proud to permit my marriage with a man whose 
mother was so strongly averse from suck an union. 
I yielded to my father's wishes, and married Sir 
Aubrey, whose goodness had inspired me with deep- 
est gratitude, whom I esteemed and revered, but to 
whom I could not give the love which had already 
been given to Edmund Standen. Sir Aubrey was too 
generous to claim such a love from me. He was 
content to receive my reverence and obedience. That 
old love was buried, but not dead. No thought of 
Edmund Standen ever came between me and my duty 
to my husband. But now that I am once more free 
memory is reawakened, and I know that my first 
lover is still master of my heart. With this know- 
ledge I should do you the deepest wrong were I to 
offer encouragement to your hopes. Be assured of 
my confidence, my regard ; remain my friend, my 
counsellor ; retain all the power you have ever enjoyed 
at Perriam, be the adviser of my son's youth, the 
protector and manager of his wealth, and be assured 
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through all, and under all circumstances, of my 
unchanging gratitude and undeviating regard. 

* Ever faithfully yours, 

* Sylvia Perriam.' 

'P.S. — I find it necessary — rather suddenly — to 
take decisive measures with regard to Mr. Perriam. 
I have taken your advice and placed him in your 
friend's care.' 

Sylvia read this letter carefully before sealing it. 
It seemed to her a triumph of ingenuity. If any- 
thing could appease Mr. Bain's wrath, soften the 
pangs of disappointed ambition, surely this letter 
would do it. She left it to be delivered after her 
departure. She trembled at the thought that even 
yet Shadrach Bain might make his appearance before 
she had started. She had her own preparations 
still to make — money, papers, and jewels to collect 
and pack safely for the journey. She had not said a 
word about leaving Perriam Place in the letter to Mr. 
Bain. It would be time enough for him to make the 
discovery when he came there and found her gone. 

Half-past seven o'clock came at last, an hour as 
impatiently longed for as it had been last night. 
Lady Perriam, nurse, and infant entered the chariot ; 
a cart was loaded with portmanteaux and travelling 
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bags. Celine took her place beside the driver of this 
inferior vehicle, the swift wheels rolled along the 
avenue, and Sylvia had started on the first stage of 
her journey to Antwerp. 

The party stopped that night at a monster hotel 
in Paddington, where Lady Perriam courted sleep in 
one of the most expensive bedrooms of the house, a 
desert waste of polished walnut wood and dark green 
damask. To-morrow night she would be tossing on 
the sea, or steaming swiftly up the Scheldt, in the 
Baron Osy, or some sister boat. 

The Antwerp steamer left St. Katherine's wharf 
at noon next day. Lady Perriam, to whom slumber 
had come but by briefest snatches, was astir early. 
She breakfasted with her boy and the nurse, and was 
unusually gracious to Mrs. Tringfold, whom she 
thought it might be well to conciliate. 

* I haven't so much as heard you say where we are 
going to, my lady/ said Mrs. Tringfold, emboldened 
by this condescension ; ' and it's rather wearing to the 
mind to feel oneself travelling and not know what 
one's coming to.' 

' Didn't I tell you, Tringfold ? ' exclaimed Sylvia, 
with an innocent wondering look ; ' how odd that I 
should forget it ! We are going to Antwerp, on the 
first stage of our journey up the Ehine.' 
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Mrs. Tringfold looked insufficiently enlightened. 
* Antwerp/ she repeated, ' might that be anywheres 
in the Highlands, my lady ? I know Scotch travelling 
is all the rage with the aristocracy.' 

Lady Perriam explained that Antwerp was not in 
North Britain. Mrs. Tringfold was grateful for the 
explanation, but expressed some horror at the idea 
of going among nasty, dirty Frenchmen, being under 
the common impression that all foreigners are 
Frenchmen. 

Lady Perriam made good use of the interval 
between breakfast and half-past ten o'clock, at which 
hour the fly was ordered to convey the travellers to 
St. Katherine's wharf. She drove to Jager-street, 
Bloomsbury, where she was fortunate enough to find 
Mr. Ledlamb just arriving from his country retreat, 
whence an early train had brought him to his 
surgery. 

That gentleman looked not a little surprised at the 
appearance of his patroness. 

'Are you about to honour us with a visit to 
the Arbour, Lady Perriam ? ' he asked rather 
anxiously. 

' Not just yet, Mr. Ledlamb. I am on my way to 
the continent, for a little change and rest. On my 
return I shall come to see your patient, and hope to 
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find that he does honour to your care. I thought 
while in London I might as well call here and ascer- 
tain from your own lips that all is well.' 

* Nothing could be better/ answered Mr. Ledlamb 
glibly. ' Our poor patient has been somewhat sullen 
and querulous; but on the whole we have got on 
charmingly. Mrs. Carter, the nurse, has been of 
some service in soothing him. He has a curious 
fancy about her, and sometimes " 

' My dear Mr. Ledlamb, I have begged you not to 
torture me with details. So you found Mrs. Carter 
useful. It has occurred to me that, as the patient 
likes her, it might be as well to retain her services 
for some time to come.' 

Mr. Ledlamb' s countenance fell somewhat at this 
suggestion. 

' I should, of course, make an allowance for her 
maintenance — say fifty pounds a year.' 

Mr. Ledlamb brightened visibly, then looked 
thoughtful — finally brightened again. 

' It might be so arranged, Lady Perriam, if you 
desire it. It is somewhat against my rule to receive 
any patient's former attendant. I prefer attendants 
of my own choosing. But in this case I will strain a 
point. Mrs. Carter shall stay with us — she shall 
share the repose of our secluded home.' 
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' I hare been thinking that yon might be glad of a 
payment on account, Mr. Ledlamb.' 

' That is very considerate of you, Lady Perriam. 
I admit that some small advance would not be 
unwelcome. 9 

Sylvia gave him a hundred pounds in notes, which 
she had prepared for that purpose, and took his 
receipt for the amount in a thoroughly business-like 
manner. 

Two hours afterwards she was standing on the deck 
of the Antwerp steamer, watching the low shores of 
Essex glide slowly by, and dreaming of a happy 
future. 

Not a thought of the lunatic in his strange abode — 
home in name, in reality a prison — no regret for the 
mother whom she had condemned to share his dismal 
doom, stole, like a dark and menacing shadow, across 
Sylvia Perriam's sunlit daydreams. She was a 
woman who lived for herself — whose fears, hopes, 
desires ever tended towards one perpetual centre. 

She was hastening to meet her lover, and she was 
happy. 



CHAPTER X. 

MB. BAIN IS WORSTED. 

Mb. Bain mounted his horse Pepper — a sleek, 
deep-chested animal, which he kept for the saddle — 
and rode forth gaily — or as gaily as so young a 
widower might ride with the eye of his townfolk 
upon him — just ahout an hour after Lady Perriam 
had heen borne away from St. Katherine's wharf on 
the Antwerp steamer. 

It was a bright August noontide, with just a plea- 
sant westerly breeze to fan the leaves of the young 
trees that had been planted in the front gardens of 
those smart-looking villas which had lately cropped 
up, like a fringe of brick and mortar, along the road 
just outside Monkhampton — agreeable indications of 
the prosperity of ' our ever-increasing town,' as the 
Monkhamptonians called it in the local paper. Mr. 
Bain, secure in his square, red brick dwelling-place, 
whose freehold his father and grandfather had held 
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before him, looked with an eye of contempt on these 
toyshop villas — little more substantial than those 
pasteboard Swiss cottages and rustic savings-banks 
in which juvenile hoards are wont to be garnered. 
The people who occupied these newly built habita- 
tions were people who had newly begun housekeep- 
ing — people of the mushroom race — young couples 
with small children and very young maid-servants — 
nothing solid or old-established about them. 

Gaily rode Mr. Bain past the mushroom villas, 
more gaily as the road grew more rural, and there 
were only birds and butterflies, or the ruddy kine in 
the fat meadows, or lazy old horses looking over 
field gates, to mark the brightness^of his eye, or the 
half-suppressed smile upon his firm lip. 

He was going to ask Lady Perriam for her answer 
— and he told himself that answer would be favour- 
able. He had considered the matter from every 
standpoint, gone into it deeply, and he did not 
believe she would dare to refuse his offer of mar- 
riage, unexpected, or even repugnant, as that offer 
might have been. 

Granted that her heart was given to her first 
lover, Edmund Standen. She would conquer that 
fancy as she had conquered it before, when she 
married Sir Aubrey Perriam. Granted that her 
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heart could never belong to Mr. Bain, any more 
than it had belonged to Sir Aubrey ; Shadrach Bain 
could do without her heart. 

' I have never had a particular fancy for hearts,' 
the steward said to himself, ' but I want those out- 
lying lands — the lands my father and I have put 
together — land bought judiciously, and improved so 
carefully that it yields a good four per cent. I want 
to be master where I have been servant. I want to 
hand over my office to my son and my head clerk, 
and wash my hands of Monkhampton and drudgery. 
I want to sit down upon my own acres, and have a 
pretty wife to head my table, and ride to hounds 
three times a week, and be called squire instead of 
lawyer.' 

These desires were the sum of Mr. Bain's ambi- 
tion, and he fancied that he was on the threshold of 
success. It was his conviction that Lady Perriam 
dared not refuse him anything. 

' First and foremost, and there lies the main 
spring of my machine, there is a secret, a secret 
connected with Sir Aubrey's death. What it is I 
hardly care to know. Perhaps better not to know it. 
My power is the same, so long as she believes I 
know it. Secondly, poor old half-witted Mordred 
Perriam has some inkling of her secret, and that's 

vol. m. I 
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why she has kept him so close, and has taken such 
care to keep me from seeing him, and would have 
very little objection to shut him up in a lunatic 
asylum if she could do it safely. Thirdly, that 
Mrs. Carter, who I believe is a poor relation of 
Lady Perriam's, is in some manner concerned in 
this secret. Between the old man and his nurse 
I might unravel the mystery, I dare say, if I set 
about it. But there's no occasion for that. Lady 
Perriam's face told me enough the other day. 
Whatever her secret is, she gives me credit for 
knowing it, and fears me with all her heart and 
soul; fears me so much that she will marry me, 
and be ruled by me for the rest of her life. If not 
out of love, out of fear.' 

Thus mused Shadrach Bain as he rode to Per- 
riam Place. The woman at the lodge swung open 
the gate and dropped her lowest courtesy as he 
entered the avenue. All the servants at the Place felt 
that Mr. Bain was more or less their master. He 
had taken upon himself the duties of house steward 
since Sir Aubrey's illness, and had contrived to 
retain those duties even after Sir Aubrey's death. 
He paid the servants their wages, and they believed 
that they would have to depart at his dismissal. 

Occupied as he was with his own schemes, Mr. 
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Bain marked the lodge keeper's profound reverence, 
and felt the sweetness of power. 

* A nice sinecure that woman has/ he said to 
himself; * nothing to do but mind her own children, 
and open and shut that gate half a dozen 1 times a 
day. That's one of the evils of a large estate. 
There are always more cats than can catch mice.' 

Perriam Place looked its grandest in the broad 
midday sunshine, the parterres in the Italian gar- 
den ablaze with scarlet geranium, the statues and 
marble balustrade of the terraces steeped in sun- 
light. 

' A fine old house,' thought Mr. Bain. ' Nothing 
of the mushroom about that. It would be some- 
thing to inhabit such a place, even if one were but 
a tenant on sufferance.' 

The hall doors stood wide open, but the sleek 
footman who was wont to lounge in the vestibule 
was not visible to-day. Mr. Bain had to ring the 
bell for some one to come and look after his horse, 
whereupon, after a pause of some three minutes, 
during which Mr* Bain rang a second time, the 
well-fed servitor made his appearance, with some- 
thing of a guilty look. 

'Have you all grown deaf?' asked Mr* Bain 
with stern reproof. ' Take my horse, and tell 

i 2 
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Morris to make him comfortable. I shan't want 
him for an hour or so. Yon needn't announce 
me; I know my way to Lady Perriam's morning- 
room.' 

Mr. Bain pushed past the dumbfounded servitor, 
and mounted the stairs. He had not given the man 
time to answer, nor could the man follow Mr. Bain 
to give him any information, for he had the horse's 
bridle in his hand, and knew not what manner of 
brute that quadruped might be, or whether it might 
not be in bis nature to career off and rampage across 
the Italian parterre, and knock down a statue or 
two, if haply let free. 

So Mr. Bain mounted the stairs, with the lover's 
impatient footsteps, and went straight to Lady 
Perriam's morning-room, which he found empty. 

There was utter silence in the corridor, no mur- 
mur of the youthful St. John's voice, which was 
wont to be audible, either in plaint or rqoicing. 
Mr. Bain went on to the day nursery, a large, airy 
room, not far from Lady Perriam's apartments. 
The nursery was also empty, and had moreover an 
orderly look : everything in its place, swept and gar- 
nished, the look of a deserted nursery. 

Mr. Bain stared round him aghast, and then rang 
the bell vehemently. 
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It was answered by the chief housemaid, a vine- 
gar-faced person who had been accustomed to wait 
on Lady Perriam before Sir Aubrey's death, a per- 
son who had been superseded after that event by 
Celine, the French maid. 

' Goodness gracious, sir, how you did startle 
me ! ' exclaimed the housemaid, ' ringing that 
precious bell. The house seemed as if it was 
haunted, Mrs. Tringfold being gone, and this room 
empty, to the best of my belief.' 

' Mrs. Tringfold gone ! What do you mean, 
woman?' 

' I beg your pardon, Mr. Bain, my name is Mary 
Dyke, and I should thank you to call me by it. 
You may be ever so surprised, and I grant it's 
natural you should feel surprised, but I don't like 
such an epitaph as that flung at me.' 

The 'epitaph' was the generic term 'woman' 
which Mr. Bain had hurled at the damsel 'somewhat 
roughly. 

'Do you mean that Mrs. Tringfold has gone 
away — left Perriam Place?' he asked, without 
noticing the reproof. 

'Yes, sir, left yesterday evening by the London 
train.' 

' Then who is nursing Sir St. John?' 
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' Sir St. John left too, sir, yesterday evening by 
the London train.' 

'What did they go away for? Where are they 
going? Who sent them?' gasped the steward, 
breathless with angry agitation. 

'Nobody knows that bnt Lady Perriam. She 
arranged it all, and she went with them.' 

'Lady Perriam has gone to London, has she?' 
said Mr. Bain, slowly recovering self-control and 
composure. ' She has gone away for a little change 
of air, I suppose, as I recommended her to do, ever 
so long ago. She has gone rather suddenly at last, 
but that's just a lady's way of acting. There's 
nothing so difficult as to get a woman to make up 
her mind; but when she does make up her mind, 
she always does it in a hurry. Did Lady Perriam 
tell any one — the housekeeper, for instance — where 
she was going, and how long she meant to be 
away?' 

' Lady Perriam didn't tell anybody anything, sir. 

* 

She was always a lady to keep things close, and she 
has been closer than usual lately. Mrs. Tringfold 
and that blessed child was whisked off at an hour's 
notice — things packed anyhow. One would have 
thought Lady Perriam was running away from some 
danger.' 
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' An impetuous way of doing things, certainly/ 
said Mr. Bain, now completely master of his emo- 
tions ; ' but I dare say, after such a hurried depar- 
ture, Lady Perriam will not be long absent. And 
now I'll go and speak to Mrs. Carter. I have a little 
bit of business to arrange with her.' 

' You wanted to speak to Mrs. Carter, sir ? Didn't 
you know that she has left the Place ?' 

1 Mrs. Carter ! What, has she left too ?' 

c Yes, sir. She went away with Mr. Perriam and 
a strange gentleman, the day before yesterday.' 

Mr. Bain questioned the housemaid closely, and 
heard the story of Mordred's removal, so far as Mary 
Dyke could tell it. He heard how a strange gentle- 
man, who looked like a clergyman or a doctor, had 
come to the Place in the afternoon of the day before 
yesterday ; how the stranger and Lady Perriam had 
been closeted together for an hour or more ; and how 
the order had then been given for the carriage to be 
ready at half-past seven o'clock; and how at that 
time Mr. Perriam had been led down to the hall 
between the stranger and Mrs. Carter, and those 
three had gone off together in the carriage, which 
took them to the Monkhampton station, and there 
deposited them. 

' By heaven ! she has made a clean sweep of it/ 
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thought Mr. Bain, when he had listened, with 
seeming carelessness, to this story, set forth at 
considerable length, and with much circumlocution, 
by the housemaid; 'but she is not so clever a 
woman as I think her if she counts upon escaping 
me so easily. She can't leave Perriam Place, or my 
dominion, very long, without leaving five thousand a 
year behind her — the dowry she perjured herself to 
win — and she'll hardly do that, I fancy.' 

As yet Mr. Bain had heard nothing of Edmund 
Standen's departure. He therefore lacked the key- 
note to Lady Perriam's flight. 

* I think there's a letter for you, sir,' said Mary 
Dyke, whose mind had been considerably relieved by 
the letting off of sundry spiteful insinuations against 
the mistress who had discarded her services. 'I 
seem to remember seeing one on the chimney-piece 
in Lady Perriam's morning-room, when I dusted it 
this morning.' 

' Seem to remember ! ' exclaimed the agent. ' You 
might have remembered it a little sooner, I should 
think, if you had your wits about you.' 

He went in quest of the letter himself. Yes, 
there lay the envelope in Sylvia's clear bold hand- 
writing, sealed with the Perriam arms. 

Shadrach Bain tore open the envelope with fingers 
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which, for this once in his well-ordered life, trembled 
a little. He devoured those carefully studied lines, 
glanced at the postscript with eyes which gleamed 
with anger, and then from between his clenched 
teeth there hissed forth an epithet more objection- 
able than that against which Mary, the housemaid, 
had protested. 

* Does she think she can be so easily rid of me?' 
he said, in his deep inward whisper, * knowing what 
I know, or suspecting what I suspect, which comes 
to the same thing. Does she count upon flinging me 
off as lightly as if we stood on equal terms ? She 
avows her love for Standen — blazons it even ! she 
could hardly do that if he and she had not come to 
an understanding, had not made their plans for the 
future. She dares to speak of Sir Aubrey, too — her 
esteem, her reverence, her gratitude ? How did she 
prove these ? It shall be my task to answer that 
question ; ay, and to publish my answer to all the 
world, unless she is wise.' 

The postscript angered him even more than the 
letter. 

' What a designing jade ! ' he muttered, * to get me 
to give her the name of a safe tool, and then use 
him without my help. But I'll unearth this poor 
wretch Mordred, and wring her secret out of him if, 
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as I suspect, he knows it. First to follow her, 
though — hunt her down before she has put the 
barrier of a second marriage between her fortune 
and me.' 

What Mr. Bain suspected was a matter which he 
kept to himself, but whatever it was he was not un- 
willing to take Sylvia Perriam for his wife. She 
was the loveliest woman he had ever seen, and the 
wealthiest who had ever come within his orbit. He 
could manage to make light of a little peccadillo, 
which with most men would have been a stumbling- 
block in the rosy path to the altar. 

' There are not many who would marry her, sus- 
pecting what I suspect/ he told himself meditatively, 
as he thrust that crumpled letter into his pocket. 
'But then most men are poltroons in their deal- 
ings with women,' he argued. 'I am no more 
afraid of her than those Indian snake charmers of 
the serpents they hang round their necks.' 

He went downstairs, saw the housekeeper, spoke 
very lightly of Lady Perriam's departure, as if it 
had been the most natural thing in the world, 
ascertained that there was no information to be had 
in this quarter, and left the Place with his usual 
steady bearing. Yet the world was considerably 
changed for him, and he no longer felt sure of those 
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outlying lands which he and his father had worked 
and schemed, with infinite astuteness and calcula- 
tion, to add to the Perriam estate. 

One thing, however, he did feel sure of, that if 
he did not get the outlying lands he would have 
revenge. 



CHAPTER XI. 

' EITHER I'LL BE THY SLAVE OB THY DESTROYER.' 

Very grave was Mr. Bain's aspect as he rode back 
to Monkhampton — the suppressed smile, a smile of 
lurking triumph, had vanished from his lips, and 
there was a look of settled purpose which augured 
ill for that person whom the steward deemed his 
enemy. He did not draw rein at his house in the 
High-street, but rode farther into the town, and 
stopped at another house of the same period, but 
a house with more pretension to grandeur than Mr. 
Bain's substantial and homely dwelling. This house 
stood a little way back from the street, and had a 
narrow shrubbery in front of it, guarded by iron 
railings, with wide gates right and left, and a semi- 
circular gravel sweep for the accommodation of car- 
riages. The dignity of this good old house, as an 
ancestral mansion, was somewhat compromised by a 
side door, which had been made on the left of the 
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dining-room windows, a door adorned with a very 
large brass plate, and at night made conspicuous by 
a red lamp which burned above it. This was the 
abode of that well-to-do citizen, Mr. Stimpson, the 
family practitioner. 

It was not long after two o'clock, the hour at which 
Mr. Stimpson regaled himself with a comfortable 
and substantial luncheon, washed down by a glass 
or so, perchance half a bottle, of his own particular 
dry sherry. Mr. Stimpson was a family man as 
well as a family doctor ; but he had married late in 
life, and his habits had been formed without refer- 
ence to Mrs. Stimpson or the little Stimpsons. So 
while the wife and children had their noisy, boisterous 
meal in the dining-room, the doctor took his chop 
and his pint of sherry comfortably in his snuggery, 
where he could not be pestered by rude boys de- 
manding potatoes, or shrill girls swamping the 
doubtfully clean table-cloth with small beer. 

Mr. Bain was lucky enough to find Mr. Stimpson 
still lingering over his cosy little luncheon, trifling 
with a biscuit, and digging choice morsels out of the 
cavernous depths of a Stilton cheese, one of those 
choice Stiltons with which grateful patients occasion- 
ally rewarded Mr. Stimpson's labours. 

' Sit down, Bain/ he said, with friendly familia- 
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rity, ' and help yourself to a glass of that sherry. 
No sugar there, sir ; no brandy ; no suppressed gout 
or heartburn in that wine. Nothing wrong at home, 
I hope ? You're looking pale. Miss Bain keeps up 
pretty well under her heavy responsibilities-ad- 
mirable young lady, a pattern to all Monkhampton.' 

' Yes, my daughters are very well. They are good 
girls.' 

'Excellent girls, sir; first-rate girls; girls such 
as you don't often meet with nowadays/ said the 
doctor, bursting with enthusiasm, and with the air 
of knowing a good deal more about the Miss Bains 
than their father himself was aware of. 

* My family are well enough, I am happy to say,' 
said Mr. Bain, after he had drunk a glass of the 
doctor's favourite sherry, an acrid fluid which seemed 
nearly related to some of the doctor's tonics. ' I did 
not come to speak about them.' 

' Not about yourself, I hope,' exclaimed the doc- 
tor, running his eye over Mr. Bain with professional 
scrutiny, not uneager to detect indications of some 
chronic disease which would make Shadrach as 
profitable a patient as his wife had been. 

' Upon a much more serious subject than any ail- 
ment of mine.' 

' Good heavens, Mr. Bain, you alarm me.' 
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'I shall give you better cause for alarm, per- 
haps, before I have done,' said Mr. Bain gravely. 
' You know what my position was with Sir Aubrey 
Perriam ? ' 

' One of entire confidence, I am aware.' 

' Yes, and of more than confidence, of affection. 
I served him, and I honoured him as I have never 
served or honoured any other man. I was proud to 
think of him as my master — from my boyhood I 
had made it the study of my life to watch his inter- 
ests. After his paralytic seizure, I became, as you 
know, his right hand. His helplessness drew us 
nearer together. I felt as if I were attending the 
decline of a beloved father.' 

' Highly creditable to your nature, sir,' said the 
doctor, warmly, wondering what was the drift of 
these remarks, which seemed to lead nowhere in 
particular. 

'You may remember that when you advised my 
taking my poor wife to Cannes, on the second occa- 
sion, I somewhat shrank from doing so, though it is 
not my habit to recoil from the performance of a 
duty, be it ever so onerous. The fact was that I 
did not like to leave my old friend and employer in 
his broken-down condition. It may have been a 
foreboding, perhaps even a warning intended to 
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deter me, but I certainly felt a profound disinclina- 
tion to leave him, even for a few weeks. Judge, 
then, of my horror when I returned and heard that 
he was dead.' 

' A sad blow, doubtless/ exclaimed Mr. Stimpson, 
wondering more and more as to the drift of this 
lamentation. 

' I heard that he was dead — suddenly, unexpect- 
edly snatched away. Before I returned he had 
been huddled into his grave.' 

' Don't say huddled into his grave,' protested Mr. 
Stimpson. ' The funeral, though strictly private, 
was performed in excellent style. I attended it 
myself, remember. There was absolutely nothing 
wanting.' 

' Yes, there was one thing — an inquest upon the 
dead man.' 

' An inquest ? — quite uncalled for, my dear Bain. 
Granted Sir Aubrey's death came upon us some- 
what unexpectedly at last, still it was not to be 
ranked among sudden deaths. He was a confirmed 
invalid, and in a condition in which he might go off 
at any moment without astonishing any medical 
man acquainted with his constitution. The heart had 
been feeble for a long time. I have very little doubt 
that the heart was the immediate cause of death.' 
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'Don't you think a post-mortem examination 
would have been better than speculation or theory 
upon such a question as that ? ' 

'A post-mortem examination could not have 
brought Sir Aubrey back to life, and it would have 
given extreme pain to Lady Perriam.' 

'I perceive. You considered the living rather 
than the dead.' 

' I could do nothing for the dead, but I could 
spare useless and needless pain to the living,' 
answered Mr. Stimpson, with offended dignity. He 
did not like to have his conduct questioned by Mr. 
Bain. 

' And you never tried to understand the cause of 
Sir Aubrey's death. You took it for granted that 
he died of heart disease.' 

' I did not say heart disease,' said Mr. Stimpson, 
looking uncomfortable ; ' I only said that he had a 
weak heart. There was no organic disease.' 

' How long had he been dead when you saw 
him?' 

' Some hours. I was not sent for till morning, 
and he died shortly after midnight. I found Lady 
Perriam in a fearful state of distress ; the shock had 
been almost fatal to her. If I had not thought 
more of the living than the dead at that time, she 
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would have been in a brain fever, very likely, before 
the day was out.' 

' You gave your attention, therefore, to the living 
patient, and did not trouble yourself about the 
dead?' 

' There was nothing for me to do.' 
' You made no examination of the body ? ' 
' To what end ? I would not disturb the repose 
of the dead. Mrs. Carter had performed the neces- 
sary offices. Sir Aubrey's limbs had been composed 
in their last rest for some hours when I saw him.' 

' Oh, Mrs. Carter laid him out, did she ? Where 
was his faithful old valet, Chapelain ? Why did not 
he assist in that last sad office ? ' 

' He was confined to his bed by an attack of gout 
— a victim, I very much fear, to intemperance. He 
left Perriam Place before the funeral, a thoroughly 
broken man, to go back to France, most liberally re- 
warded, though Sir Aubrey's will had not yet been 
read t Lady Perriam rewarded his fidelity from her 
own purse.' 

1 Sir Aubrey was much changed, I suppose ? You 
did not glance at his face, perhaps ? ' 

' Yes, I looked at the face. The room was some- 
what dark, but I did perceive a change, a more 
marked change than death usually makes.' 
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'Did that' give rise to no suspicion in your 
mind ? ' 

' Good heavens, no ! What suspicion could 
arise from it?' 

' That Sir Aubrey had not come by his death 
fairly.' 

' Mr. Bain, are you mad ? ' 

' 1 hope not, but I have brooded upon the subject 
of my employer's sudden, and, to my mind, mys- 
terious death, until it has assumed an awful shape 
in my mind. Why were you not sooner summoned 
to that deathbed ? why were hours suffered to elapse ? 
why was the corpse laid out before they took the 
trouble to send for you?' 

' I attribute anything unusual in the circumstances 
to Lady Perriam's prostrate state at the time,' said 
the doctor. 

' Well, perhaps I am wrong. Pray do not for a 
moment imagine that I suspect Lady Perriam. Not 
for the world would I harbour such a thought. She 
is doubtless as innocent as she is beautiful. Never 
did I hear Sir Aubrey utter a complaint against her. 
Never did I hear her repine at her lot. The person 
I suspect is Mrs. Carter — that smooth, silent time- 
server.' 

' A singularly reserved person, I admit. But I 
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cannot see what motive she could have for harming 
Sir Aubrey.' 

' She may have believed that his will had provided 
for her. In some moment of childishness he may 
have made her some promise which kindled avarice 
and inspired wonder.' 

Mr. Stimpson brushed up his few gray hairs with 
an agitated movement of his hands, till they literally 
stood on end. Very pale looked Mr. Stimpson, as 
he clutched the decanter and poured out another 
glass of the dry sherry wherewith to fortify himself 
against the horror of Shadrach Bain's suggestion. 

' I don't believe it,' he exclaimed. ' Why do you 
come here to alarm me with such a cock-and-bull 
story, simply because I respected the feelings of a 
refined and delicate lady, and took some trouble to 
save her the torture of a coroner's inquest ? What 
is your motive in coming here with such insinua- 
tions, Mr. Bain ? ' 

' Simply to put you on your guard. I thought 
from the first that there was something wrong about 
Sir Aubrey's death. Circumstances that have oc- 
curred of late have gone very far to confirm this 
opinion. I thought it my duty to warn you. In 
the event of any revelation some discredit might fall 
upon you — you might be accused of want of care. 
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Take my advice, Mr. Stimpson, and not a word of 
this to any one till you hear more from me, or from 
some one else. Good day to you. I've some par- 
ticular business to transact down street, and can't 
stop any longer.' 

' Mr. Bain — my dear Bain — for goodness sake be 
more explicit,' cried the doctor piteously : but Shad- 
rach Bain had left the room before his appeal was 
finished, leaving the family practitioner in a state of 
collapse. 

' I think I've laid the train neatly there,' the 
lawyer said to himself as he walked away from the 
surgeon's in the direction of the bank. ' If Lady 
Perriam changes her mind and comes into my way 
of thinking, it will be easy enough to withdraw all I 
have said. If not, it is the beginning of the 
machine that shall destroy her.' 

He went to the bank, paid in two or three small 
cheques which he had carried in his pocket for a 
week or two, and then asked if he could see Mr. 
Standen. 

'Mr. Standen is not in Monkhampton. Would 
Mr. Philpotts do ?' inquired the clerk. 

' No. I wanted to see Mr. Standen himself, par- 
ticularly. Will he be back in a day or two, do you 
think?' 
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' I've no idea, but I'll ask Mr. Philpotts if you 
like. I dare say he knows/ said the clerk civilly, 
anxious to oblige so good a customer, one who in 
some measure represented the Perriam estate. 

' Do, there's a good fellow, and if you can find 
out where Mr. Standen has gone I shall be doubly 
obliged.' 

The clerk vanished into an inner room, and 
speedily reappeared, smiling. 

' Mr. Philpotts had a letter this morning, sir. 
Mr. Standen is not expected back just yet. He's at 
Antwerp.' 

' At Antwerp ? ' 

' Yes, sir ; on a tour, I suppose. His letter was 
from Antwerp. He might be leaving directly to go 
up the Rhine, but he wrote from the Hotel Peter 
Paul, Antwerp.' 

' Thank you, that'll do. I'll write to him by this 
afternoon's post. I wanted to consult him about a 
little bit of land conterminous to the Dean House 
property. Good morning.' 

Shadrach Bain went back to his own house. He 
knew all that Monkhampton could help him to dis- 
cover. 

' At Antwerp ! ' he thought ; ' at Antwerp. The 
chances are that those two— Lady Perriam and 
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Edmund Standen — are acting in concert, and that 
she has gone after him. Where else can she have 
gone ? She boldly avows her affection for him in 
her letter to me. She has gone to join him at 
Antwerp, to be married to him most likely, if I 
don't prevent it. But it'll be strange if I can't put 
a stop to that marriage. I wonder how often the 
steamers go to Antwerp ? Stay, the quicker way 
would be to go from Dover to Ostend, and then on 
by rail. Yes, that shall be my route, and I must 
get to Dover in time for to-night's mail.' 

The steward was a man prompt in action. He 
went to his office, gave verbal instructions and a 
page or so of written memoranda to his clerks, told 
them he had to go to Belgium on business for a 
few days, or possibly more than a few days, gave 
instructions as to the forwarding of letters and 
telegrams, packed his portmanteau, announced his 
departure to his astonished children, ate a mutton 
chop, though with the smallest inclination for that 
sustenance, and was at the station in time for the 
3.45 train, which reached London at a quarter to 
eight, time enough for him to catch the mail for 
Dover. 

At midnight he was standing on the deck of the 
fast little steamer, speeding over moonlit waves in 
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the balmy August air, and meditating upon the 
course that lay before him. 

He followed Sylvia Perriam with a settled purpose. 
If he failed to win her for his wife, he meant to 
denounce her. That which had been only a dark 
suspicion in his mind was now almost certainty. 

It was his firm belief that Sir Aubrey Perriam 
had come to an untimely end at his wife's hands. 



CHAPTER XII. 

'ah! love, my hope is swooning in my heart.' 

Sylvia and her belongings landed at Antwerp early 
in the morning after they left St. Katherine's 
wharf. Celine, the French maid, was quite in her 
element amidst all the bustle and confusion of the 
quay, since many of those jabbering tongues which 
made a Babel around the travellers jabbered in 
French ; but poor Mrs. Tringfold gazed about her in 
helpless amazement, as much alarmed as if she had 
found herself amidst a tribe of North American 
Indians, or the dark aborigines of central Africa. 

* I never could abide foreigners/ she muttered to 
herself, since there was none other to whom she 
could confide her emotions, 'and to live among 
them must be awful, not knowing what one's eating 
or drinking, or if the natives mayn't be laying 
a plan to murder one. I'm sure they all look 
like it.' 

Lady Perriam made short work of the ordeal with 
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the custom-house officials, who glanced with an 
indulgent eye at the portmanteaux of so liberal 
lady, and then had her child and nurse and a 
maid put into a coach and whisked off to the 
Hotel St. Antoine. She did not think it advisable 
to put up at the hotel where Mr. Standen was 
staying. 

She chose her rooms, a bedroom for Tringfold and 
the child opening out of hers ; a saloon with three 
windows, gorgeous with crimson velvet and looking- 
glass; altogether a princely suite of apartments. 
But this splendour evoked no admiration from Mrs. 
Tringfold. ' The rooms are 'andsome enough,' she 
said to Celine, who happily understood English, 
* but they're not 'omely. I feel a somethink want- 
ing in them.' 

Breakfast was served for my lady in the solitary 
grandeur of the saloon. Tringfold and Celine took 
their refection in a smaller apartment, which did 
duty for day nursery. Tringfold brightened a little 
at sight of a beefsteak and fried potatoes, which she 
confessed was more unsophisticated than she could 
have expected from foreign cooks. ' But I shouldn't 
wonder if it was horse flesh, for all that,' she added 
dubiously. Horse flesh or ox flesh, however, Tring- 
fold ate, and with an appetite. She had been pros- 
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trated with sea-sickness during the passage, and her 
inside, as she informed Celine, was nothing but 
emptiness. 

Lady Perriam's breakfast was a briefer business. 
She ate a morsel of roll, drank a cup of coffee, and 
then made her toilet before going to the Hotel Peter 
Paul in quest of Edmund Standen. 

She was feverishly impatient for their meeting, 
fearing lest some evil hazard should prevent it. He 
might have left Antwerp without waiting for a reply 
to his letter. Swiftly as she had hastened, to 
answer his question with her own lips, she might be 
too late. Fate had been against them heretofore. 

' How haggard I look ! ' she thought, as she put on 
her bonnet before the strange looking-glass. 

Strange mirrors are no flatterers. They are apt 
to give a green and sickly hue to the human coun- 
tenance, like that despondent view of life which 
obtains in some minds. Lady Perriam's deep 
mourning intensified the pallor of her tired face. 
The hazel eyes had a heavy look. It was still 
perfect beauty, but not the fresh young loveliness 
that had smiled upon Edmund Standen in the half- 
light under the chestnut tree. 

' Love will make me beautiful again when I am 
with him/ she said to herself. 
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She ordered a fly, and drove off to the Hotel Peter 
Paul, a large and somewhat gloomy-looking hostelry, 
not far from the famous Rubens house, which travel- 
lers go to see. Here she asked for Mr. Standen. 

Yes, there was an English monsieur of that name 
in the hotel. He was at that moment writing his 
letters in a private room. Would madame desire 
that he should be summoned, or would she go to his 
apartment ? 

Madame said she would go to his apartment. 
The waiter led her up a slippery staircase to a room 
on the first floor, a room fronting the big empty 
square which wakes into spasmodic life only on 
market days. How Sylvia's heart beat as she 
followed the man up the stairs, along the corridor, 
till he tapped at one of the tall doors, to which 
tap came the brief answer in a voice she knew, 
' Entrez ! ' 

It was not the waiter, but Sylvia, who entered. 
Edmund was writing at the table near a window, 
with his back to the door, and did not even look 
round, or lift his head, expecting no one but the 
waiter. Sylvia went close to his chair, and touched 
him lightly on the shoulder. At that light touch 
he started to his feet, saw the lovely face looking 
at him pleadingly, and clasped her in his arms. 
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'Sylvia, is this your answer?' he cried raptur- 
ously. Forgotten his dishonour, his broken promise, 
his mother's wrath, Esther's sorrow: all forgotten 
in that exquisite bliss. 

' What other answer would you have ?' she asked, 
half reproachfully, looking up at him with tear- 
dimmed eyes. 'Haven't I told you that I never 
ceased to love you ? What better answer could you 
expect to the most foolish question that was ever 
asked ? I am yours, Edmund. Yours to the end 
of life. Why did you run away from me ?' 

'I did not run away from you, but from 
my own disgrace. I have behaved like a scoun- 
drel. I execrate myself for my folly in ever 
believing that I could forget you, or live without 
you.' 

'Yes, that was a mistake, certainly,' replied 
Sylvia, with a serene smile. She felt now that the 
world was her own. Cleopatra, with Antony at her 
feet, could not have felt a more complete sense of 
sovereignty, or a greater contempt for Octavia than 
Sylvia felt for Miss Bochdale. 

' A mistake that caused pain to another,' said 
Edmund self-accusingly. For him, conscience 
would never be silent, not even at this supreme hour, 
when he had Sylvia's bright brown head lying on his 
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breast, Sylvia's eyes looking up at him, radiant with 
triumphant love. 

' Bah ! It was Miss Rochdale's own fault if she 
was deceived. She knew how fond yon had been 
of me, two years ago. She should have known that 
yon had no heart to give her.' 

' She believed in my honesty of purpose, Sylvia. 
She did me the honour to trust my word, only to 
discover that I had lied to her. She will never know 
that I lied to myself as well.' 

' Go back to your Miss Rochdale,' cried Sylvia, 
snatching herself from his arms. ' It is clear you 
care more for her than for me.' 

' You know I do not, Sylvia. You know that I 
tried to care for her — tried to set her in your vacant 
place — to look forward hopefully to a future shared 
with her; but I could not. Your spell held me 
i too strongly.' 

'Did it?' cried Sylvia. 'I'm glad of that. Do 
you believe in the power of one mind over another ? 
I do. Often and often, in those slow, wretched days 
at Perriam — after — after Sir Aubrey's death — when 
I hoped you would come to see me and you did not 
come, I used to fold my arms upon my breast, and 
close my eyes, and try to send my will to rule yours : 
" Edmund, come to me," I used to say ; " Edmund, 
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be true to me ; Edmund, I love you, give me love 
for love." Did the charm work?' 

' It did/ he answered, clasping her to his heart 
again. They were lovers once more — betrothed — 
all in all to each other — standing alone in their own 
narrow world, as in the old days under the chestnut 
tree. ' The charm did work, Sylvia, but it was the 
old charm — the same spell which bound me that 
spring day when I saw you first in Hedingham 
Church. I was never released from that sweet 
thraldom ; I only fancied myself free.' 

' You are my prisoner for evermore/ said Sylvia, 
clasping her arms lightly round her lover's neck, as 
he bent his head towards her. ' And now, Edmund, 
let us talk of the future/ she went on, releasing 
him from that gentle bondage, and seating herself 
by the open window, below which lay the sleepy old 
square white in the noontide sun. ' There is no 
fear of poverty now — no terror of a stern parent 
disinheriting us.' 

' No/ said Edmund, rather moodily, ' you are rich 
enough.' 

' And you are poor — poor for my sake — and you 
scorn to owe wealth to me ? Is that it, Edmund ? 
I made myself disagreeable once because there 
seemed a chance of your being poor, and now you 
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are going to make yourself disagreeable because I 
am rich.' 

' No, Sylvia, I am too happy to be disagreeable. 
What welcome can I give you glad enough, my brave 
girl, for having come to your lover ? We will care 
nothing for any world but our own world ; and if 
other people despise your husband you will never 
scorn him, will you, Sylvia?' 

' Scorn you ! ' she echoed. * You know I have 
always considered you the best and noblest of men. 
Yes, even when I treated you so hardly.' 

'We will forget all past sorrows, Sylvia. And 
now tell me how you came here. I have been too 
surprised and too happy to ask the question any 
sooner. How did you come to Antwerp ? Not 
alone?' 

' No, not alone.' 

' Your mother, perhaps, came with you. The 
mother for whom you sacrificed yourself. She has 
need to be fond of you, and to cling to you.' 

Sylvia looked embarrassed. 

' No,' she said ; ' my mother is not with me.' 

Was he going to use his right as her betrothed 
lover, and ask all manner of awkward questions ? 
She looked away from him uneasily ; looked down 
at the broad sunlit place, with eyes that hardly saw 
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the tall white houses, with their quaint gables and 
shining windows, and little mirrors stuck out to catch 
the rare reflection of vehicle or pedestrian. 

' Where is she then, darling ? She should have 
been with you at such a time as this. Does she 
doubt my friendship for her ? My Sylvia's mother 
would be sacred in my mind.' 

' She has endured so much sorrow, and shrinks 
from strangers. By-and-by, of course, it will be 
different. She is staying near London with old 
friends. You need not trouble yourself about her, 
Edmund ; she is amply provided for.' 

' I have no doubt of that. But you said you did 
not come to Antwerp alone.' 

' I had my son and his nurse with me. My own 
maid as well.' 

She saw the little shiver he gave at the mention of 
her son — an involuntary expression of that lurking 
jealousy with which he had ever regarded the heir of 
Perriam. Here was a claimant for Sylvia's love who 
could never be thrust aside — whose claim would 
strengthen and widen year by year, till by-and-by her 
natural pride in her first-born might make her 
almost indifferent to her husband. Maternal love 
must needs be an absorbing passion. And Edmund 
had sacrificed too much to his mistress to endure 
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the thought of sharing her affection, even with her 
child, 

* Oh, the little hoy is here,' he said, with rather a 
blank look. 

' Yes, Edmund. He is to he your son hencefor- 
ward, remember.' 

' I cannot help loving him for his mother's sake, 
if • 

' If what, Edmund ?' asked Sylvia, when he hesi- 
tated. 

* If yon do not love him too mnch.' 

* Yon need not be afraid of that/ she answered, 
with her cold smile. * I am not a model mother.' 

The phrase jarred npon him somehow, although 
but this moment he had been jealous of the child's 
claim npon her love. 

'You shall love him as much as yon like, darling/ 
he said. * I don't mean to be a cruel step-father. 
The little one shall be as dear to me as if he were 
my very son. Is he not yours, and should not that 
be an all-sufficient title to my love ? Ah, Sylvia/ 
with a sigh, ' you little know what fond daydreams 
I used to weave about your first child — our first 
child.' 

'Never mind the past, Edmund. We have the 
present and the future.' 
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' Yes, darling, happiness has come to us at last.' 

' And now show me Antwerp — and all the famous 
pictures.' 

' Let me seal my letters, and then I am at your 
service.' 

' You have been writing to your mother, I sup- 
pose?' 

'No, I wrote yesterday, to tell her my where- 
abouts, in case she should care to write to me. But 
I hardly expect a letter. I am an outcast from Dean 
House.' 

' For my sake ? Well, Perriam Place is at your 
disposal till St. John is twenty-one. Twenty long 
years to look forward to. We shall be tired of 
mansions perhaps by that time, and glad to fall 
back upon the comfortable old house which is 
mine by my marriage settlement. But to whom 
have you written that long letter, if not to your 
mother ? ' 

' To my chief at the bank, telling him that I can 
never return to Monkhampton, and he must get me 
a post elsewhere.' 

' Tear up your letter then — or add a postscript to 
say that you have done with banking altogether.' 

' No, Sylvia. If we are to live at Perriam Place, 
•I shall simply cancel this letter, and write to tell the 
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directors thai, with their permission, I shall resume 
my duties a month hence.' 

* What, you mean to stick in an office — to earn 
some paltry pittance of a few hundreds a year — 
when I have an ample income for both of us ?' said 
Sylvia indignantly. 

' I mean to be — so far as possible — just the man 
I was when I first loved you, Sylvia, and not less 
independent. Do you think I could know an hour's 
happiness if I felt myself a pensioner upon the 
wealth your first husband left you? No, dearest, 
let me but earn my living — my habits are simple — 
my wants few. Let me earn my five hundred a 
year, which will more than suffice for my own main- 
tenance — and though I may live among splendours 
that are not my own, I shall feel myself not the less 
an honest working man — not quite unworthy of your 
love.' 

'Do as you please,' said Sylvia, offended, but 
stifling her anger, 'I see you intend to be my 
master.' 

'No, dearest, only the master of my own in- 
dependence. In all reasonable things I will be your 
slave.' 



CHAPTER HE. 

SHADRACH BAIN LOSES THE SCENT. 

Mb. Bain arrived at Antwerp the day after that 
meeting between Lady Perriam and her lover. He 
had been detained at Ostend for some hours — 
arriving in the early snmmer dawn, when only a 
melancholy waiter with half-shut eyea was to be 
found astir at the hotel where Mr. Bain sought 
shelter and refreshment. There would be no train 
to carry him on to Antwerp till eight o'clock. The 
slumberous waiter took Mr. Bain into a salle-d,- 
manger, with three long windows, curtained with 
white muslin, looking into a dismal courtyard. 
Here, on a narrow table, appeared those pasteboard 
piles of fruit and those bouquets of painted paper 
flowers which beautified the daily meal for the 
patrons of the hotel. These decorations seem never 
to be removed by night or day, since there they were 
at five o'clock in the morning. 
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The traveller seated himself at one end of the 
table, and after waiting about an hoar was rewarded 
with a breakfast of coffee and rolls, and a cold fowl. 
This despatched, he perambulated the silent town — 
and the sea wall, thinking his own thoughts, and 
but little moved to admiration by the novelty of the 
scene around him. 

' Shall I be in time to find them? 9 

That was the question which he was perpetually 
asking of fate — and by ' them * he meant Sylvia and 
Edmund. 

Little by little the shutters were opened, shrill- 
voiced maid-servants appeared, and began with 
vigorous mops to splash and purify the thresholds of 
doors. Ostend gradually awoke to life ; and at last, 
after a delay that had sorely vexed the soul of Mr. 
Bain, the Antwerp train started, and jogged along 
the sandy country at the leisurely pace of Belgian 
trains in general. Such a stunted apology for a 
train as it seemed to Mr. Bain, who was accustomed 
to the west country express, with its long line of 
carriages and screaming engine, rushing arrow-swift 
across the face of the country. This train travelled 
at a foot-pace. 

' I could have walked faster,' thought Mr. Bain 
impatiently, as he looked at his opposite neighbour, 
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a fat little priest, whose breath sent forth odours of 
garlic as he read his breviary. A stalwart matron 
sat beside Mr. Bain; brawny youths and damsels 
filled the remaining seats, and stuffed the carriage 
with warm humanity. The Belgian trains contain 
no more carriages than can be filled to repletion. 

Never had Mr. Bain endured such a wearisome 
journey. The innumerable little stations, the dust, 
the heat, the country women who assailed the 
travellers with baskets of fruit, the everlasting talk 
and screaming at every halting place, the getting in 
and getting out worried his anxious brain. His 
patience had been sorely exercised by the time the 
train rumbled into the gloomy Antwerp terminus. 

The sun seemed at its hottest as Mr. Bain drove 
through the streets where everything glared whitely 
at him. Happily the drive was short, and he found 
himself at the door of the Peter Paul Hotel. 

' There is an English gentleman staying here, I 
believe ! ' he began, in rather awkward French, 
* Anglais reste ici, nomme Standen.' 

' Mr. Standen was here, sir, this morning,' 
answered the waiter, in very fair English. He was 
a German waiter, a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, and a linguist. ' He left this morning.' 

' Left ! At what time this morning ?' 
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This was a death-blow. If Edmund Standen had 
left Antwerp, Mr. Bain felt little doubt Sylvia had 
also left the city. She could but have come here for 
one purpose — to join her lover. He gone, she must 
have gone too. 

'You are sure Mr. Standen left Antwerp? 9 he 
asked the waiter, * sure that he did not go to another 
hotel 9 

' Quite sure, sir. He drove to the railway station 
before eight this morning.' 

' Do you know where he was going V 

1 No, sir, not exactly. But when he first arrived 
here he told me that he was going on to Cologne. 
It is possible that he may have changed his plans, 
but he said nothing to that effect/ 

* Have you had an English lady staying at this 
house, yesterday for instance, Lady Perriam V 

' There has been no English lady staying in the 
house, sir. But an English lady came here yester- 
day at about noon to see Mr. Standen, and they 
went out together. Mr. Standen was absent all day. 9 

* Was the lady young, and in deep mourning V 
'Precisely, sir. Young, in mourning, and ex- 
tremely pretty. 9 

* That will do. Have you any idea where the lady 
was staying V 
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'It was most likely at the Hotel St. Antoine, 
since Mr. Standen said he had dined at that hotel 
when he came in last night.' 

Mr. Bain rewarded the waiter and drove off to the 
St. Antoine, there to discover that Lady Perriam 
had been there, had taken the principal suite of 
apartments with the intention of occupying them 
some time, as the manager supposed, and had 
departed with bag and baggage, femme de chambre, 
child and nurse, that morning at eight o'clock, for 
Cologne, the manager believed. 

Mr. Bain started for Cologne by the first train 
that would convey him. He snatched a hasty 
savourless meal at the buffet of the railway station, 
and departed without rest or respite, sorely tor- 
mented in mind. 

They had the start of him, and there was no 
knowing how long they might keep that advan- 
tage. There was only one thought from which 
he could derive comfort. Certain preliminaries 
must be gone through before Mr. Standen could 
marry Sylvia — certain papers procured, certain 
notices given, before the knot could be tied. These 
preliminaries would require time for their fulfilment. 
And before the time could elapse Mr. Bain would 
have overtaken the lovers. 
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It was night when he arrived at Cologne, too late 
for inquiries that must needs occupy considerable 
time, as he had no clue to help him in his search. 
He did what he could. He questioned the custom- 
house officers as to any English travellers who 
might have arrived at Cologne that night. But 
the custom-house people told him that swarms of 
English travellers arrived at Cologne by every train, 
that almost all travellers were English, or American, 
which came to the same thing. They had no power 
to distinguish one particular group among the herd 
of autumnal tourists. 

Mr. Bain began his quest at eight o'clock next 
morning, and pursued it till noon. He made his 
inquiries at every decent hotel in Cologne, and even 
at boarding houses, but learned nothing definite. 
* No one could tell him of any party answering his 
description, and as to name, travellers were for 
the most part nameless. They came and went, and 
the hotel keepers knew no more of them than of 
the swallows that flew over the housetops. Mr. 
Bain ceased from his endeavours thoroughly dis- 
heartened, knowing not which way to go. 

From Cologne they might have taken one of many 
routes. He took the one most frequented, and went 
up the Rhine in a steamer — stopping at every 
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landing place — everywhere pursuing his search, and 
always vainly. 

Then he turned back, branched off, and explored 
the line in another direction. He spent more than 
a fortnight in this manner — roaming through Ger- 
many like a modern embodiment of the wandering 
Jew— writing to his son every night ; and appointing 
the post office to which his letters were to be sent, 
and thus continuing to keep himself tolerably well 
acquainted with the progress of his business, and 
able to give detailed instructions upon all work he 
had in hand, so that, although Mr. Bain was in' 
Germany, it was not the less Shadrach Bain's 
intellect which ruled in the Monkhampton office. 
His clients could hardly feel impatient, whten his 
chief clerk read the clear and sharp sentences in 
which Mr. Bain gave his instructions for the conduct 
of their affairs. 

' Upon my word he's a wonderful man,* they 
said ; < he never forgets anything. Such a clear 
head!' 

» 

He had entered upon the third week of this fruit- 
less search — had driven and walked to and fro in the 
scorching August heat, amidst the blinding glare of 
the white dusty streets — passing a stranger through 
curious old towns, and taking no more interest in 
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the various pictures that passed before his weary 
eyes than if he had been amidst Sahara's arid waste. 
He was sick at heart, and he felt as if he had been 
wandering up and down this foreign land, by road 
and rail, for months instead of weeks. The strange 
diet disagreed with him ; the unknown tongues — 
tongues that sounded thick, fierce, and guttural in 
his ear — worried him. The sense of failure was 
the sharpest torture of all. Never till now had 
Shadrach Bain been beaten. 

' I hold the secret which will make her my slave 
if I can find her before she is Edmund Standen's 
wife/ he told himself; ' but if I am too late — if she 
is married before I can overtake them — what then ? 

Why then * mused Shadrach Bain, after an 

interval of deepest thought, ' let me remember how 
she has cheated me. Revenge is sweet. Sir Aubrey 
was a good friend to me. It would be hard that I 
should let his murder go unavenged.' 

Mr. Bain had even consulted the police — had 
taken the professional opinion as to his chances of 
success. But the chief of police to whom he 
applied shrugged his shoulders, and gave the appli- 
cant no encouragement. 

' In the first place,' he said with official dignity, 
'this is a matter in which we could not possibly 
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concern ourselves. But as a mere word of friendly 
advice I may as well tell you, that were I in a posi- 
tion to help you, such a search would be utterly 
hopeless. When you left Antwerp you had already 
lost the trail. You had no certain knowledge that 
the people you want had come on to Cologne. When 
you left Cologne you were completely at sea. The 
time you have spent since is time lost. Your friends 
may be in France, in Switzerland, in Italy, or they 
may even have gone back to England.' 

' Gone back to England ! ' That sentence struck 
upon Mr. Bain's ear like the vaguely worded counsel 
of a Greek oracle. ' They may have gone back to 
England.' 

A sudden idea struck him. He was a fool in these 
wretched German towns, voiceless, almost mindless. 
Better to fight with weapons he was used to 
handle. This dogged stage-by-stage pursuit had 
come to nothing. He had spent money, wearied 
himself to no end. He thanked the German police 
officer and started that night on his return to 
England. 

But not to Monkhampton. Beaten and baffled as 
he had been so far, he had no idea of abandoning 
his search. He meant to find Lady Perriam. 

There was, of course, little doubt that she would 
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eventually return to the Place. She had too much 
at stake to turn wanderer over the face of the earth. 
She would go back to Perriam by-and-by; but 
Shadrach Bain firmly believed that when she did 
return there it would be as Mr. Standen's wife. Tfiis 
was the contingency which he had to prevent. 

Three days' journeying by land and sea took him 
to London, where he put up at a private hotel in one 
of the streets out of the Strand — a comfortable, 
homely place enough, which he had been in the 
habit of using for the last twenty years whenever he 
had occasion to stay in London. He was known 
here and respected, and not overcharged. He had 
he entire use of a small private sitting-room — the 
landlady's own particular parlour, which she was too 
busy to occupy herself — without paying for that 
accommodation. The house was quiet and orderly, 
and remote from observation. Here Mr. Bain felt 
like the spider in his web. He could spin his airy 
threads securely. His first act was to send the 
following advertisement for insertion in The Times 
newspaper : — 

' Mary Tringfold, widow, now or lately of Hilldrop 
Farm, near Monkhampton, may hear of something 
to her advantage by applying to Y., at the Post 
Office, Norfolk-street, Strand.' 
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€ If Lady Perriam is in England, Mrs. Tringfold 
is in England also,' Mr. Bain reflected, ' and it will 
be strange if she doesn't fall into the trap I've set 
for her and answer that letter. If she does answer 
it, the rest is easy enough.' 

Mr. Bain managed his little plan with the utmost 
nicety and discretion. Of course it would not do for 
him to appear in the transaction. If Mary Tring- 
fold answered that advertisement, and asked for an 
interview with the advertiser, a stranger must appear 
— a strange lawyer, who would tell her that a small 

legacy had been left her by a former mistress. She 

« 
had been in service before she married, and Shadrach 

Bain had her history at his fingers' ends. It would 

be worth Mr. Bain's while to give a ten-pound note 

for the information he wanted, and a ten-pound 

legacy would satisfy Mrs. Tringfold that she had not 

been duped by the advertiser. 

Before handing her this money it would be easy 
enough for a sharp-witted young man to draw from 
her all th^ information she had to give about her 
mistress and Mr. Standen — where they had been — 
where they were — their actions in the past, and their 
plans for the future. 

He had a handy tool for this business in the per- 
son of his landlady's son, a clerk in a lawyer's office, 
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the modern type of fast youth, who, in his own 
more expressive than elegant phraseology, was 
ready for anything, 'from pitch-and-toss to man- 
slaughter.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 



SECRET SERVICE. 



Shadbach Bain, haying issued his advertisement, 
waited, like the spider, for that unwary fly which he 
deemed must, sooner or later — even if the fly should 
haply be still a wanderer in foreign lands — become 
enmeshed in his net. No spider, in the last stage of 
attenuation for lack of flies, was ever more anxious 
or impatient than Mr. Bain. 

The advertisement had appeared three times, and 
he was beginning to think that his return to England 
had been altogether a mistake, and the absolute 
surrender of all his chances, when triumph and 
hope came to him in the shape of a letter from Mrs. 
Tringfold; a letter addressed from No. 17, Willough- 
by-crescent, Hyde Park. Now, Mrs. Tringfold was 
not likely to be residing in so fashionable and expen- 
sive a district as Tybttirnia if she were living at her 
own charge. It was clear that she was still with 
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Lady Perriam, and Willoughby-crescent was Lady 
Perriam's abode ; whereby Mr. Bain felt that the fly 
was almost in his web. 

Mrs. Tringfold's missive was one of those com- 
posite documents fluctuating between a note and a 
letter, in which her class delights. It ran thus : — 

' Mrs. Mary Tringfold's compellments to Mr. Y. 
Esqr., witch advurtised in The times papper, and I 
ham the Mary tringfold menshuned, witch her late 
husband was a Pharmer at ildrope pharm. i shall be 
glad to hear off anythink to mi hadyenteg, hand she 
wil caul hiff Mr. Y. wil saye wear. 

Your oboediunt survent. 

Mrs. Tmngfold.' 

' P. Hess.— i am in survus weth a Lady & can 
honely cum out hafter thee babey is gone too bed.' 

Y., or Shadrach Bain by his willing agent, John 
Sadgroye, the landlady's eldest hope, made haste to 
answer this letter, by a telegram, appointing that 
evening at nine o'clock for an interview, at the Quay- 
side Hotel, Embankment-street, Strand. 

That postscript about the baby gave Mr. Bain the 
delightful assurance that Lady Perriam was to be 
found in Willoughby-crescent. Weak as were her 
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maternal instincts, she was hardly likely to separate 
herself from a son upon whom her future position in 
some measure depended. 

' Go where she will, she'll stick to the boy,' mused 
Mr. Bain. * The only question is, whether by this 
time she may not be the wife of Edmund Standen. 
I shall know that before ten o'clock to-night, if Mrs. 
Tringfold keeps her appointment ! ' 

The private sitting-room which Mr. Bain had the 
privilege of using at the Quayside Hotel was a little 
bit of a three-cornered apartment on the first floor, 
cut off a landing, and opening into a larger room in 
which the landlady and her family took their meals. 
In this larger room Mr. Bain was to plant himself, 
close to the door of communication, which was to be 
left artfully ajar, so as to give him the opportunity 
of hearing Mr. Sadgrove's interrogation of the 
visitor, and even of giving that young man a 
whispered hint if he found him wandering from 
his brief, or not master of the situation. Mr. 
Sadgrove, to whose budding genius any little business 
of a secret and furtive nature was peculiarly interest- 
ing, flung himself heart and soul into the case. He 
had ever admired Shadrach Bain ; — had sat at his 
feet, as it were, from time to time, during the west 
country solicitor's brief visits to the Quayside Hotel; 
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and he felt proud to serve him, even without con- 
sideration of that modest pecuniary reward which 
Mr. Bain had promised him. 

The young man felt as important as an Old Bailey 
practitioner when Mrs. Tringfold was ushered into 
the triangular parlour, where he sat, with an official- 
looking inkstand and a quire of foolscap before him. 

The business of the legacy was speedily despatched. 
There was a certain Miss Harper, of Mosstree, twenty 
miles from Monkhampton, with whom Mrs. Tring- 
fold had lived ten years ago, as confidential maid 
and housekeeper, and whom she had nursed in her 
last illness. 

' She didn't leave you anything, did she ? ' asked 
John Sadgrove with a business-like air. 

' Not a sixpence, sir, though it was expected by 
most folks as she would leave me well pervided for. 
The fambly give me some portion of her wardrobe — 
she had a handsome wardrobe, had old Miss Harper, 
not having the heart to wear her things for fear of 
spoiling 'em, but hoarding of 'em like in her drawers 
and chestes. The fall I have on this evening was 
Miss Harper's — real Spanish blonde, and everlast- 
ing wear.' 

' Well, I am happy to tell you that one of the late 
Miss Harper's relatives happened the other day to 
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come across a packet of papers, and amongst them 
there was a memorandum in which Miss Harper 
stated her intention to leave you ten pounds.' 

' Well, sir, it isn't much considering how faith- 
fully I served her; but anythink comes welcome 
after so long.' 

' The memorandum was not a legal document, re- 
member. Miss Harper's relatives were under no 
obligation to act upon it ; but, with generosity that 
does them credit, they decided to let you have the 
whole benefit of Miss Harper's unfulfilled intention. 
I am commissioned by them to pay you the ten 
pounds.' 

' I'm sure, sir, I'm much beholden. Shall I write 
and thank the gentleman — or lady ? ' 

' No, they require no acknowledgment.' 

1 They're very good, sir ; and I'm bound to say 
Miss Harper's fambly always treated me liberally. 
The fambly gave me my mourning, everythink of the 
best, though not so good as the black I'm wearing 
now for Sir Aubrey Perriam.' 

' Sir Aubrey Perriam — the gentleman who married 
a pretty young woman shortly before his death,' said 
Mr. Sadgrove carelessly, as if he had known all 
about it ever so long ago. ' I suppose the widow is 
married again by this time ?* 
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' No, sir, not married/ answered Mrs. Tringfold 
significantly. 

' Bat thinking about it, eh ? ' 

' Thinking about it a good deal more than becomes 
a lady whose poor dear husband hasn't been six 
months in his grave ! It's all very well to put up a 
marbial tablet, and shut yourself up in your own 
room, and see no company, and call that grief ! ' said 
Mrs. Tringfold sententiously ; 'but if you go and 
marry a young man you was keeping company with 
beforehand, not six months after your husband's 
funeral, them as looks deep into things will think 
your marbial tablet and your doleful ways nothing 
more than a blind. Blinds is made of a good 
many more things than calico at sixpence half- 
penny a yard, sir,' added Mrs. Tringfold, winding 
up with an aphorism. 

' You can't expect grief to last for ever in young 
widows,' rejoined Mr. Sadgrove jauntily, ' but I sup- 
pose Lady Perriam is hardly thinking of marrying 
just yet a while ? Six months hence or so she might 
make up her mind. She'll show some respect for 
the " conveniences," as our French neighbours have 
it?' 

'What would you say, sir, if I was to tell you 
that Lady Perriam is going to be married to her 
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first sweetheart — which all Hedingham knows there 
was carrying on between them before Sir Aubrey 
took a fancy to her — to-morrow morning ?' 

' Nonsense, Mrs. Tringfold ! I can't believe such 
a thing ! ' 

' It's gospel truth, sir, whether you believe it, or 
whether you do not.' 

' Where are they to be married ? ' 

' At Saint Francis of Sissy, sir, just at the back 
of the crescent ; a new church, and very high, they 
say ; though to my eye the steeple isn't as tall as 
the spire of our new church at Monkhampton.' 

' What time is the ceremony to take place? ' 

' At half-past ten, and it's to be strickly private, 
as it had need be. They're to go to the Lakes for 
their honeymoon, and then back to Perriam — to 
brazen it out, as I say — which Mr. Standen, being 
in the Monkhampton bank, can't stay long away. 
Such a low match for a baronet's widow, and to give 
that precious boy a step-father before he's cut his 
double teeth ! ' 

' They are to meet at the church, I suppose now,' 
said Mr. Sadgrove in a conversational tone, after he 
had helped Mrs. Tringfold to a glass of sherry and 
a biscuit. 

' Yes. Lady Perriam and him is to meet at the 
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church at twenty minutes past ten, and it'll be all 
oyer by eleven. Celine, her maid, is to be the only 
person with her, and me and my blessed boy are to 
start off to Brighton directly after the wedding, and 
stay there in lodgings that has been took for us in 
Sock Gardens till we get our orders to go back to 
Perriam. It's to be the dismallest wedding as ever 
I heard of.' 

' How long has Lady Perriam been in Willoughby- 
crescent ? ' 

' Close upon three weeks. We came here straight 
from Brussels.' 

' Oh, you were at Brussels previously, were you? 
Pray take another glass of that sherry, it won't 
do you any harm.' 

' Yes, sir — wishing you your health — we was 
three days in Brussels after we left Antwerps — 
where I didn't see nothing worth looking at but 
the Poll parrots in the Zoolylogical gardens. My 
lady was three days at Brussels seeing all the sights 
— pictures and churches — and the battle of Water- 
loo. And then we left as abrumtly as we'd left 
Antwerps, and came back to London, where we 
stopped one night at the hotel, and the next morn- 
ing Mr. Standen came to say as he had found a fur- 
nished house to suit in Willoughby-crescent, and 
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before Sir St. John's dinner-time we was all com- 
fortably settled, and glad I was to find myself among 
my rational fellow-creatures once more, instead of 
those jabbering Belgees. 

* Do you know why Lady Perriam came back to 
London so suddenly?' asked Mr. Sadgrove, prompted 
by a whisper behind the door. 

( No, sir — not any more than that I heard my lady 
tell Mr. Standen one day at Brussels, when I went 
to her room to fetch the baby — one can't help having 
ears — that there was no place like London, and 
that people were free to do what they liked there 
without any one noticing ijhem. " London's like a 
forest," she said; "we shall be lost in it, Edmund." 
It used to give me the cold shivers down my back 
to hear her call him by his Christian name, and Sir 
Aubrey not cold in his coffin, as you may say.' 

The door behind Mr. Sadgrove now gave a gentle 
creak, or groan, which, in the language of the 
spirits, meant that Mr. Bain had heard enough, so 
Mr. Sadgrove forthwith paid Mrs. Tringfold her 
legacy, ten glistening new sovereigns, which made 
the young man's mouth water, and dismissed her, 
very well satisfied with what she had heard to her 
advantage. 

'Well, Mr. Bain, did I manage it all right?' 
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asked John Sadgrove, with conscious merit, as 
Shadrach Bain emerged from the adjoining cham- 
ber. 

'You couldn't have done it better, John, and 
here's the sovereign I promised you. But you must 
beg a few hours' liberty to-morrow morning, and go 
with me to the church where Lady Perriam thinks 
she is going- to be married. I may find you useful 
as a witness.' 

' I'll run round to the office to-morrow morning 
to ask leave of absence, and be back here at half- 
past nine,' answered John Sadgrove blithely. 'Are 
you going to put a stop to the marriage?' he 
asked. 

' I think it's more than likely I shall,' replied Mr. 
.Bain, with a grim smile. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

'JUST IMPEDIMENT.' 

It was the morning appointed for Sylvia's second 
marriage — that union which was to be the blessed 
fulfilment of all her girlish dreams, which was to 
bring her nothing but happiness. 

Restless had been her slumbers through the night 
that was gone, and haunted by awful dreams. Not 
once, but several times, in vague and various shapes, 
the event of the coming day had been enacted. 
Sometimes the scene had been life-like enough, the 
circumstances possible — some element of reason in 
the fabric of her vision ; at other times all had been 
densest darkness and wildest confusion. She had 
been drifting with her lover over storm-driven waves. 
They had stood together on the bare and empty 
deck of a wrecked vessel, while a priest in splendid 
vestments, such as she had seen at St. Gudule, in 
Brussels, had recited the marriage service ; and, be- 
hold ! just as he had joined their hands, a gigantic 
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wave rose, white-crested, and broke oyer the ship, 
sweeping away priest and bridegroom, and leaving 
her alone, whirling madly onward over that hideous 
ocean. 

In another dream she and Edmund had been 
together on some tropical waste of level sand, under 
a copper-coloured sky, the sultry air thick with white 
fever-tainted vapour, and every now and then a cloud 
of burning sand blown over them by the sudden 
blast of a hot wind. Here, too, they knelt side by 
side, and a voice that came, the dreamer knew not 
whence, repeated the words of the marriage service; 
but before it was ended the bride looked at her 
companion, and lo, he had fallen dead at her side, 
and a vulture was swooping down upon him through 
that awful sky. 

It was broad day when she awoke from this last 
vision. She started up in her bed, her forehead 
damp with the cold dews of fear, and looked at the 
summer light shining -in upon her through the 
uncurtained windows. 

( Thank God, it was only a dream.' 

She sprang up, rang for Celine, and began the 
operations of the toilet, though it was only six 
o'clock. Celine remonstrated politely, urged upon 
her mistress the duty of looking her loveliest in 
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her wedding bonnet, the most delicious chapeau of 
white chip, ostrich feathers, and palest mauve, the 
faintest suggestion of half-mourning, as a delicate 
compliment to the departed Sir Aubrey. 

' It's no use talking, Celine ! ' replied Lady 
Perriam impatiently, ' I shan't attempt to sleep any 
more ! I have had such horrible dreams.' 

' Horrible dreams, on the eve of so happy a 
union ! mais, Madame, c'est incroyable / ' 

' It is true, nevertheless. I suppose I have had 
too much anxiety lately.' 

' A cause des dents du pauvre petit, 9 said Celine 
naively. There had been trouble lately about Sir 
St., John's dental development, and the maid 
imagined that maternal solicitude might have dis- 
turbed her lady's slumbers. 

Sylvia felt considerably refreshed after a cold 
bath, a cup of strong tea, and an elaborate toilet. 
She looked lovely in her wedding dress of pearl 
gray satin, trimmed with heavy Spanish point lace— 
a matronly costume, which rendered the youthful- 
ness of her beauty all the more striking. 

' And now run downstairs and get me my letters,' 
she said to Celine, as the clock on the chimney- 
piece struck nine ; * the post must have come by 
this time.' 
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The only letter she thought of was a possible 
greeting from Edmund— one loving line perhaps to 
welcome the day. She had communicated with the 
housekeeper at Perriam Place, and ordered that 
letters should be sent to her, but of any such 
letters she had no thought this morning. 

Celine came back with a bulky little packet, 
wrapped in the thickest and creamiest paper, sealed 
with several seals — a jeweller's parcel, evidently. 
This was Edmund's greeting. She also brought a 
letter — a foreign letter — addressed to Perriam Place, 
in a delicate, nervous hand, a hand Sylvia knew 
very well, and re-addressed to Willoughby-crescent, 
in the housekeeper's clumsier characters. 

This letter was from Mr. Carew. His epistles 
were not frequent, and their purport was generally 
either to ask or to acknowledge money. He had 
continued his easy life in the south of France — 
only varying it by an occasional visit to Paris, and 
Sylvia had every reason to suppose that he would 
spend the rest of his days in that agreeable exile. 
She had been sufficiently liberal to him, and they 
corresponded in most affectionate terms ; but Sylvia 
did not sigh for reunion with the father in whose 
companionship she had spent so many years of her 
life. 
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She opened Edmund's packet first. It contained 
a ruby velvet case with her monogram — her new 
monogram, S. S., in gold — and inside the case, on 
a bed of white satin, reposed a diamond cross, the 
gems of large size and of purest colour. 

Upon a slip of paper in the case Edmund had 
written these lines : — ' Wear this to-morrow, dearest, 
for my sake, instead of the jewels you showed me 
last night. I should like to think that you wore 
my gift rather than Sir Aubrey's, on that solemn 
day which is to unite us for ever.' 

' My own generous Edmund ! ' murmured Sylvia, 
and unwonted tears clouded her vision. 

She had shown him her diamond necklace, Sir 
Aubrey's gift, the day before, and had asked him, 
half in sport, if she should wear it on her wedding 
day. 

She clasped the cross on her neck before she even 
thought of her father's letter. The diamonds 
sparkled between the folds of rich lace which veiled 
throat and bosom. 

When her lover's offering had been adjusted to 
her satisfaction, with much enthusiasm and ejacula- 
tion on the part of Celine, Lady Perriam seated her- 
self at the breakfast table to sip a second cup of tea 
and to read her father's letter. 
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' You can go now, Celine/ she said, 'but come to 
me at a quarter to ten to arrange my bonnet and 
veil/ 

Mr. Carew's letter was briefer than usual, for, in 
the calm retirement of his unoccupied life, he had 
been wont to write to his daughter with considerable 
amplitude. He prided himself upon being able to 
write a good letter, and his epistles had been for the 
most part as elaborate as those of travellers who have 

an eye to publishing their effusions in a permanent 

> 

form, ' at the request of friends.' 

To-day the letter was brief, and the tidings it con- 
veyed were not agreeable. Sylvia's brow darkened 
as she read it. 

My dear Sylvia, 

After two years' residence in this genial climate I 
find my health established, and that nature has, in 
some measure, compensated herself by profound rest 
for the wear and tear of those years of toil which 
had made me an old man before my time. With 
renewed strength I find reawakening within me 
those yearnings for home and country which are, I 
suppose, innate in every breast. You are now your 
own mistress, rich, and secure in the noble position 
which your attractions won for you. If I come now 
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to sit beside your hearth — or perchance to dwell at a 
short distance from your house in some modest re- 
treat of my own — I shall not feel myself an intruder. 
I am coming, therefore, my dear child, to claim your 
affectionate welcome, to taste the sweets of your 
bounty. You have been most generous to me during 
my exile, but I crave something more than pecuniary 
aid. I languish for your society, your ever dutiful 
regard. I shall be with you, perhaps, in a day or 
two after you receive this letter. For the first time, 
therefore, I may venture to close my sheet with au 
revoir, instead of adieu. 

Your attached father, 

James Cabew. 

< One would imagine my evil genius had put it 
into his head to come back at such a time ! ' thought 
Sylvia. ' I wonder whether I have an evil genius ? 
Most people would say no, for I have been so lucky. 
But then the devils we read of gave their slaves all 
their desires at the outset/ 

She tried to calculate the time that must elapse 
before her father could arrive in England, but his 
letter was too vaguely written. It was dated nearly 
a week ago. If he had followed it he might be in 
England already. 

vol. in. N 
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He would go straight to Perriam Place, no doubt, 
find her absent, obtain ber address from the house- 
keeper, who would be awed by his paternal authority, 
and come to Willoughby-crescent in quest of her. 
Hope whispered that he would come too late. 

A bell rang loudly while she was standing with 
the letter in her hand, a bell that sent a thrill of 
fear through her heart, though it might be a common- 
place summons enough. 

She had been breakfasting in a boudoir that had 
been extemporized for her, a bright little apartment, 
adjoining her dressing-room. This room was held 
sacred to her privacy, and when a masculine step 
sounded presently on the landing she told herself 
it must be Edmund. No one else would venture to 
intrude at such an hour. 

Celine opened the door, and screamed, ' madame, 
it is monsieur your father !' 

Another moment and Sylvia — shedding tears of 
vexation — was clasped to her father's breast. Not 
so fondly would he have clasped her in the old 
days when he was the parish schoolmaster, and she 
his unrecompensed handmaiden. It may be that 
severance had taught him the value of his only 
daughter. 
* ' My love/ he exclaimed with emotion, ' this is 
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rapture. I knew not the feelings of a father's heart 
till this moment.' 

For half a minute or so he indulged those feel- 
ings, and shed, or seemed to be shedding, paternal 
tears upon Sylvia's soft brown hair. After that 
gush of emotion he put her suddenly away from him. 

' Let me look at you, my love,' he exclaimed ; ' let 
me see how these two years have ripened your young 
beauty. Yes, the bud is expanding into a blossom, 
but it has not lost the freshness of its early bloom. 
But, my sweet Sylvia, what in heaven's name is 
the meaning of such a splendid dress at this early 
hour? Has fashion invented some morning assem- 
bly? What is the meaning of this almost bridal 
attire?' 

Sylvia looked him straight in the face, nerving 
herself for a battle. 

' It simply means that I am going to be married,' 
she answered in her coldest, hardest tones — tones 
that meant ' no surrender.' 

' You — are — going — to be married ! ' ejaculated 
Mr. Carew, ' six months after your husband's death 
— such a husband as Sir Aubrey Perriam ! ' 

* I know that it may seem strange to you — to the 
world,' answered Sylvia, ' but I do not hold myself 
accountable to the world, or to you. I consult my 

n 2 
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own feelings this time. I sacrificed myself once to 
win comfort and ease for you. It would be a poor 
return if you were to reward that sacrifice by oppo- 
sition, now that I seek happiness for myself. 9 

* The world will say hard things of you for this 
marriage, Sylvia.' 

' Let the world say what it will. The world is 
always hard — hard to the rich — harder to the poor — 
hard to beauty — hard to virtue. Let the world hate 
me. It can never trample on me again, for I ask 
nothing from it. I am my own mistress. I am 
tired of a lonely, unprotected life, and I am going to 
m&rry the lover of my youth, the only man I ever 
loved. Is that such a wicked act ? ' 

' It is an improper act to marry six months after 
your husband's death.' 

' I suppose if widow burning were the fashion in 
this country you would come and ask me to be burnt 
alive rather than outrage society,' said Sylvia with 
a bitter laugh. ' You sold me to the highest bidder 
— and you have profited by the bargain, and are 
likely to profit by it for the rest of your life. What 
more do you want? Did you intend to make a 
second barter — to find another rich man to pay you 
the price of my broken heart ? ' 

' This is unkind, Sylvia. If I profited in a small 
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degree by your union with Sir Aubrey, you profited 
largely. And I think you were as much gratified to 
become Lady Perriam as I was to see you raised to 
that proud position. Let us not dispute, my love. 
For your own sake I would entreat you to postpone 
your marriage. There is no reason you should not 
marry Mr. Standen, when a decent interval has 
elapsed. But if I have any influence with you I 
will exert it to the utmost to hinder your taking a 
step which will be the ruin of your good name.' 

' You have no influence with me. You exhausted 
all your stock of influence when you persuaded me 
to marry Sir Aubrey Perriam. You shall not 
come a second time between me and the man I 
love.' 

'Sylvia!' cried her father desperately, 'cannot 
you understand that I have no objection to make to 
your ultimate union with Mr. Standen. I only ask 
you to respect the laws of society — and to delay this 
marriage — if only for six months.' 

' Delays are dangerous,' answered Sylvia ; ' who 
knows what might happen in six months ?' 

' What have you to fear ? You, who have youth, 
wealth, and beauty ? Edmund Standen has every- 
thing to gain by marrying you.' 

' He might not always think so. Come, my dear 
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father/ continued Sylvia in a lighter tone, ' don't let 
us spoil this reunion by a needless dispute. You 
have always taken your way in life — let me take mine 
— unassailed by advice or interference. Do this, 
and we shall always be good friends. Oppose me — 

and ' She finished the sentence with a shrug of 

her shoulders, which was easy of interpretation. 

' What then ?' asked Mr. Carew. 

' In that case I must try to forget that I have a 
father.' 

'Very well, Sylvia — take your own way. After 
all, it is your reputation, and not mine, that is at 
stake. Why should I trouble myself about the 
matter ? I have never been in the habit of making 
myself unhappy about other people's business. Let 
us say no more about it. Perhaps you will be good 
enough to give me some breakfast. I went down to 
Perriam yesterday — found that you were living in 
London — got your address from the housekeeper — 
and came back to town by the evening mail. I slept 
at the Great Western Hotel, and in my impatience 
to see you would not even wait to breakfast before 
coming here.' 

' You shall not suffer for that sacrifice,' said 
Sylvia, gaily. She was eager to conciliate this 
unwelcome parent now that he showed himself 
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amenable to reason. She rang the bell, ordered the 
best breakfast the house could produce at ten 
minutes' notice, and presently Mr. Carew found 
himself seated at a well-furnished table, with his 
daughter opposite to him, the aroma of choicest 
Mocha ascending to his nostrils, and a rush-bound 
flask of Maraschino at his elbow. 

' After all, papa, if you will only take things 
pleasantly, your unexpected arrival is not inoppor- 
tune/ said Sylvia, ministering to her parent's wants 
with daintiest care. ' You can go to church with 
me. I shall feel a less desolate creature if I have 
your arm to lean on.' 

* My love, no one is desolate with five thousand a 
year,' said Mr. Carew sententiously. ' For people 
with such an income the world teems with friends ! ' 

' Yes, friends who are enemies in disguise — wolves 
in sheepskin,' answered Sylvia bitterly. ' I shall 
Xiot waste my money in paying for such friendship. 
My only hope of happiness is with the man who 
loved me for my own sake when I was your penniless 
daughter.' 

Mr. Carew ate his breakfast — wound up with a 
glass of Maraschino — and discreetly held his peace. 
After all — as he had remarked just now — his 
daughter's too speedy marriage would make no 
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difference to him. It was she who must suffer the 
world's scorn. 

They drove to the church — the new Gothic temple 
with its painted windows, which made patches of 
luminous colour in the half-light of the vaulted 
aisles. Edmund was waiting for them in the porch 
— looking as happy as a bridegroom should look. 
No remorseful thought troubled him to-day. Mind 
and heart were alike filled with one subject, and that 
was Sylvia. 

He was surprised to see Mr. Carew, but welcomed 
him cordially, ready to forgive and forget the school* 
master's insolent reception of his proposal two years 
ago. To-day was no day for the remembrance of 
old injuries. Marriage would be but a sorry busi- 
ness if every man were not a Christian on his 
wedding day. 

* My Sylvia,' said the bridegroom proudly, as he 
drew her a little aside from the clergyman and Mr. 
Carew, and looked at her with fond admiring eyes, 
' how lovely you have made yourself, as if satin 
and lace were needed to enhance your beauty! If 
you had come to me in rags, had come to me a 
beggar girl out of yonder street, I should love you 
every bit as well. My Sylvia ! mine at last ! mine 
for ever from to-day. ! 
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'Are you ready?' asked the clerk, who had 
remained politely unconscious of this sentimental 
episode. 

' Quite ready,' answered Edmund, putting Sylvia's 
arm through his and moving up the aisle. 

* Not quite, I think, when you have heard what I 
have to tell you,' said a familiar voice, as Mr. Bain 
emerged from the shadow of a clustered column, 
and stood in front of bride and bridegroom. 

Sylvia gave a cry of despair, a shriek that echoed 
loud in the vaulted aisles, and flung herself upon her 
lover's breast. 

* He shall not part us !' she said ; ' Edmund, Ed- 
mund, be true to me, let him say what he will.' 



CHAPTER XI. 



AT BAY. 



Edmund's strong arm clasped Sylvia closer to his 
breast. 

' My dearest, what need of alarm ? ' he whispered. 
' I am yours to the end of life.' 

Then, turning to Shadrach Bain, he exclaimed 
angrily, 'Pray, sir, what is the meaning of this 
most unwarrantable intrusion ? ' 

' Unwarrantable, perhaps. Though, if I had been 
inclined that way, I might have come with a magis- 
trate's warrant and a detective officer. You have 
reason to thank me for this intrusion, Mr. Standen, 
and to thank Providence that I am here in time to 
prevent your marriage with that lady.' 

' That you will never do, sir, let your audacity go 
as far as it may. Stand out of the way, if you 
please, Mr. Bain, and let us pass to the altar.' 

' If you value your future peace, you had better 
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hear what I have to say first,' said Shadrach Bain 
with undisturbed coolness. ' Perhaps this gentle- 
man/ glancing at the incumbent, who had come 
from the chancel to ascertain what was wrong, ' would 
be good enough to allow us a few minutes' private 
conversation in the vestry. Unless Lady Perriam 
would like me to speak out before every one.' 

' What can you have to say ?' asked Sylvia, look- 
ing up at him. Great heaven, what a blanched 
death-like face she lifted from the shelter of her 
lover's breast ; from brow to lip white as her bridal 
veil! 

'Cannot you guess, Lady Perriam?' demanded 
Mr. Bain, with a threatening significance in his 
tones. ' Before Mr. Standen makes you his wife, 
and takes the burden of your incumbrances on his 
shoulders, I should like, for his sake — his father 
was a good friend to my father, and I've a natural 
interest in his welfare on that' account — before the 
knot is tied I should like to ask you a few questions 
about the brother-in-law you shut up in a madhouse 
the other day.' 

Sylvia stretched out her hands as if to stop that 
awful accuser who confronted her with a counte- 
nance of stone. She had cheated and disappointed 
him, and Mr. Bain had no mercy for people who did 
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either. He was implacable against the woman who 
had done both. 

'Pray let us go into the vestry/ she cried in 
piteous appeal to the clergyman. 'Father, stay 
where you are. Let this man say what he pleases 
against me. It is only a tissue of lies. But I don't 
want everybody to hear me insulted. Edmund can 
defend me. Edmund will stand by me. Yes, till 
death.' 

She said this with an air of defiance that was 
almost noble. She fiung herself again upon her 
lover's breast, as if that were her strong rock. 

The clerk led the way to the vestry, looking infi- 
nitely shocked at this disturbance, Sylvia, Edmund, 
and Mr. Bain following. Here, with the door shut 
upon them, they could say what they liked, without 
creating a scandal in the church. The clergyman 
and Mr. Garew remained in the aisle, bewildered. 

'I fear there will be no wedding to-day/ said 
the incumbent. 

' Pshaw, my dear sir — a mere passing cloud. I 
know something of this man — the late Sir Aubrey 
Perriam's land steward, a self-seeking fellow who 
was allowed to exercise a great deal too much power 
during my son-in-law's life. I always suspected him 
to be a scoundrel.' 
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Thus spoke Mr. Carew with a mind ill at ease. 
Mr. Bain was too prudent a man to make a disturb- 
ance of this kind without being tolerably sure of his 
ground. And Sylvia's white face had been a mute 
confession of guilt. What it might all mean James 
Carew felt powerless even to conjecture; but he 
feared it must mean something bad. An intrigue 
perhaps, or a broken promise of marriage. 

The vestry door was shut, and those three were 
alone. Mr. Bain had left his satellite, John Sad- 
grove, in the church porch, ready to be of use in the 
event of his being wanted. 

' Well, sir,' said Edmund sternly, ' we are alone. 
What have you to say to us, and pray what do you 
mean by asserting that this lady's brother-in-law 
has been shut up in a madhouse at her instiga- 
tion r 

No gossip from Monkhampton had reached Ed- 
mund since his departure. His letters from the 
bank had been of a purely business character. His 
mother had written to him only once, a letter full of 
anger and bitterness, in which she renounced all 
kindred with him. He knew nothing, therefore, of 
Mordred's removal from Perriam Place, an event 
which had been sufficiently discussed within a forty- 
mile radius of Monkhampton. 
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' I state the simple truth — that Mordred Perriam 
was removed from the house in which he had lived 
a harmless irreproachable life for the last thirty years 
— removed at an hour's warning, by this lady — and 
confined in a private lunatic asylum.' 

' Sylvia ! ' exclaimed Edmund, ' look up and tell 
me that this fellow is a liar.' 

' Does she look like denying it,' sneered Mr. Bain, 
pointing to the pallid face, with its half-closed eye- 
lids and agonized lips, which was slowly turned to 
the light of day. 

' It is true that Mordred is in a private asylum,' 
said Sylvia ; ' I did not like to tell you, Edmund — 
it was such a dreadful calamity to speak about, and 
it might have set you against me. But it was at 
that man's advice I had Mordred removed from Per- 
riam. He is a liar if he denies that.' 

' I do deny that I ever directly advised you to 
incarcerate Mordred Perriam/ returned Mr. Bain 
unflinchingly. ' I told you what people said about 
him ; I told you that people wanted to know why he 
had been kept a prisoner in his own rooms, hardly 
permitted to breathe the air of heaven, ever since 
his brother's death. I warned you of the scandals 
that were circulating against you. And I asked you, 
for your own sake, to let me see Mordred Perriam 
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and assure myself that he was not shut up in his 
rooms at Perriam Place, under watch and ward of a 
nurse — against his will — that he was not imprisoned 
to serve any purpose of yours. Let me be sure of 
this, I said to you, and I will give the lie to any 
one who dares to traduce you, I will be your 
champion and defender! What was your answer 
to my request, Lady Perriam ? An eminently 
practical one. The day after I said this to you 
Mordred Perriam was taken away from the home 
of his ancestors, in the keeping of a madhouse 
doctor. Without an hour's pause for considera- 
tion or advice, without help or counsel from any 
living creature, you smuggled your dead husband's 
brother into an obscure asylum.' 

' Sylvia, is there one word of truth in this man's 
charge against you ? ' cried Edmund, looking down 
at that terror-stricken face, whose awful pallor sent 
a thrill of terror to his heart. Only by some 
indication of guilt in herself could he believe her 
guilty. The words of her accuser would have 
seemed to him idle as the faint breathings of the 
summer wind but for that dreadful look in her 
changed face, which betrayed so abject a terror in 
the heart whose wild beating he felt against his 
breast. 
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' Speak, Sylvia/ he entreated ; ' speak, my love, 
and give this fellow the lie. Tell him that your 
brother-in-law was not smuggled into an asylum; 
that there Was no undue haste, no secrecy; that 
you were fully justified in all you did.' 

' I was justified,' she answered, meeting her 
lover's searching look with a gaze as steadfast, 
with eyes that would have looked in the face of 
death just as calmly. Her terror was vanquished 
now. Ruin was before her, perhaps, but the 
nervous force, the indomitable courage which had 
sustained her so long had returned to her once 
more. Every vestige of youthful bloom had faded 
from lip and cheek; her face had aged by ten 
years in hue and expression; but her eyes shone 
their brightest, and her pallid lips were firmly set, 
defying misery and shame. 

* I was justified,' she repeated. ' The doctor to 
whom I confided Mr. Perriam was a doctor recom- 
mended by that man. Two medical men certified 
his insanity — everything was done fairly and openly. 
Yes, openly. I was not bound to give Mr. Bain 
notice of my intention. He is not my master.' 

'Tell me why you took this sudden resolve of 
sending Mr. Perriam to a madhouse,' asked Ed- 
mund, somewhat reassured by her bolder manner, 
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but still feeling that there was some deeper meaning 
in her agitation than a woman's natural shrinking 
from a false charge. 'Had he become suddenly 
violent?' 

' Shall I tell you why Lady Perriam had him 
smuggled into a madhouse, Mr. Standen?' asked 
Shadrach Bain. 

' No, sir. I ask no question of you. I seek no 
information from you. I address my inquiry to the 
lady who will presently be my wife.' 

' You had better spare yourself the trouble,' said 
the agent with a short laugh. ' You'll never get 
Lady Perriam to answer that question. I'll tell you 
why she put poor harmless Mordred out of the way 
— a man who was no more demented than I am. 
She did it because he knew her secret, knew that 
her husband, Sir Aubrey, came to an untimely 
death at her hands.' 

Sylvia gave a shriek, and dropped to the ground 
at her lover's feet, with her arms extended above her 
head in adjuration. 

' As surely as there is a God, whose justice I have 
offended, that is a black and bitter lie ! ' she cried, 
her eyes gazing solemnly upward, as if she would 
indeed invoke Divinity to witnesg her truth ; ' I am 
guiltless of my husband's blood.' 

vol. m. o 
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'If you did not murder him, you planned his 
murder/ said Shadrach Bain. * I dare say you were 
too dainty a lady to do the business yourself, so got 
your tool and sycophant, Mrs. Carter, to take the 
dirty work off your hands.' 

'It is false, all false,' cried Sylvia, still on the 
ground. 

Edmund raised her to her feet, held her as he 
had held her before, encircled and defended by his 
arm. 

' If we were not in a church, Mr. Bain, I should 
knock you down,' he said coolly ; ' as it is, I'll only 
ask you to walk out of this room a little quicker 
than you came into it, for fear I should be tempted 
to forget that the building is sacred.' 

' Shall I go away, Mr. Standen, and leave you to 
marry this lady ? Would it not be just as well to 
put her to the test first ? Postpone your wedding 
till to-morrow, and come with me to unearth Mr. 
Perriam. The place where my lady has sent him 
is only an hour's journey from London. See Sir 
Aubrey's brother for yourself. If there is no secret, 
if there has been no foul play, I'll make the most 
profound apology to that lady for having done her 
so deep a wrong. But at the worst there will not 
be much harm done. The postponement of the 
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ceremony intended for to-day can be of very little 
consequence if yon are but in the same mind to- 
morrow.' 

'Let it be so/ said Edmund decisively, after a 
moment's thought. 'We will delay our marriage 
till to-morrow, Sylvia — and I will devote to-day to 
the proof of this man's calumny.' 

'You will not go with him/ cried Sylvia wildly, 
the old look of terror coming back to her face. 
' You will not go with him, Edmund ? To do that 
is to acknowledge your belief in his slander. You 
cannot surely believe ' 

'I believe nothing against you, dearest. But 
there is only one way of meeting such a scandal as 
this, and that is to unearth its falsehood. I will go 
to the asylum with Mr. Bain. I will see and speak 
with your supposed victim, and I will demonstrate 
your innocence from any wrong towards him before 
I come back to you.' 

'Edmund/ pleaded Sylvia, desperately, slipping 
from her lover's breast to his feet, where she knelt, 
a piteous spectacle of self-abasement. ' Edmund, if 
you ever loved me, do not go.' 

' I love you too well to suffer your good name to 
rest under a cloud that I can dispel. Contemptible 
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as the slander may be, the lie must be made mani- 
fest.' 

' You are going, then ?' she asked despairingly. 

' I am going, Sylvia — release me,' as she clung 
about his knees. ' My dearest love, your humilia- 
tion is more painful to me than this man's accusa- 
tion.' 

He freed himself from that despairing clasp, 
opened the door, and beckoned to Mr. Carew, who 
was waiting with an anxious face not far from the 
entrance to the vestry. 

' Take care of your daughter,' he said ; * take her 
home immediately, and let no one intrude upon 
her till my return. There will be no wedding to- 
day. I shall be back in a few hours to explain 
everything.' 

' Are you really going, Edmund ?' asked Sylvia. 

She stood by the door, marble-pale, but with the 
calm of spent passion. Her breath came faintly 
and thickly, and that was the only token of her 
agitation. 

' Yes, dear love, I am going to vindicate your 
honour.' 

' Kiss me once more, Edmund, before we part.' 
He was quick to obey the behest. He clasped her 
to his heart, and kissed lips and brow. 
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' Do you remember our parting kiss in Heding- 
ham churchyard, Edmund? A Judas kiss you 
thought it afterwards, for it heralded your betrayal. 
Kiss me once again — trust me once again— if only 
for an hour. This is a bitterer farewell to me. 
Now go.' 

She put him from her with a firm gesture, and 
went to her father's side, once more mistress of 
herself. 

'Let us go home, papa,' she said, taking Mr. 
Carew's arm. 

' Good-bye, dearest,' whispered Edmund ; ' re- 
member it is only for a few hours. I shall return 
to tell you that I have exploded this senseless 
slander.' 

' Or not return at all/ she answered, in a slow 
sad voice, with the dull quiet of despair. * Go, Ed- 
mund ; we have loved each other very dearly, but 
fate has been against us.' 

He looked at her wonderingly, as if half fearing 
that her mind had lost its balance, and then tore 
himself away. She had spoken the truth. This 
was indeed a more painful parting than their first 
farewell, even though he thought to come back 
to her before the day was done, thought that 
their wedding was only put off for twenty-four hours. 
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' Now sir,' lie said to Shadrach Bain, ' I am 
ready.' 

' I've a cab waiting outside/ returned that gentle- 
man coolly ; ' we shall catch the twelve o'clock train 
at King's Cross.' 



CHAPTER XVII. 



WHO SAID * LET DEATH COME NOW ! 'TIS BIGHT TO 

DIE ! 



P 



Mb. Cabew took his daughter back to the carriage 
sorely disturbed in mind, and in profoundest dark- 
ness of spirit as to the cause of this disturbance. 
The incumbent accompanied them to the carriage, 
blandly sympathizing with Lady Perriam under 
these unpleasant circumstances. 

A small sprinkling of nursemaids with perambu- 
lators and a fringe of street boys had gathered on 
the pavement before the church door, having scented 
out a wedding, despite the privacy which had at- 
tended Lady Perriam's arrangements. The young 
women stared their hardest at the bride as she came 
into the open daylight with her veil gathered across 
her face. Sylvia's death-like pallor showed con- 
spicuously through that transparent tissue, and 
there were murmurs of wondering compassion at 
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the whiteness of her face. The small boys in the 
crowd commented freely upon the bride's pallid 
countenance, and opined that she had been married 
to that ' skinny old bloke/ meaning Mr. Carew, 
against her wish. 

Not a word did Sylvia utter during the brief drive 
to Willoughby-crescent. She alighted without the 
help of her father's arm, passed with a quick firm 
step into the hall, and ran upstairs. Mr. Carew 
followed her, and arrived breathless at the door of 
her boudoir just as she had reached it. 

She turned and confronted him with angry 
eyes. 

'Why do you follow me?' she exclaimed. 'I 
want nothing except to be left alone.' 

' But, Sylvia, for mercy's sake tell me the meaning 
of all this unhappiness. What brought that man 
Bain to the vestry?' 

' You will know soon enough. Cannot you leave 
me in peace for a few hours ? Your wish has been 
gratified-my marriage is postponed.' 

' I should be glad of that if there were no trouble 
for you involved in the postponement. Why cannot 
you trust me — your own father ? ' 

' Because you never acted a father's part towards 
me,' answered Lady Perriam. ' I would sooner 
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appeal to strangers for mercy or for aid than to you. 
Leave me to myself.' 

Mr. Carew groaned faintly, and drew back from 
the door, which was shut in his face a moment after- 
wards. Shut and locked. He heard the turning of 
the key. 

But even after having excluded her father Lady 
Perriam was not destined to be alone. As she locked 
the door opening on the landing Celine emerged 
from the door of communication with the dressing- 
room, where she had been engaged in her daily 
labours of tidying wardrobes and drawers. 

' But, great heaven, madame, how you are pale ! ' 
exclaimed the girl, struck by the change in the face 
which had been so fair an hour ago. 

' Don't trouble yourself about my looks, but take 
off these things as quickly as you can.' 

The girl, who knew nothing of the interrupted 
wedding, obeyed, wondering not a little, but afraid to 
question. She took off the pearl-gray satin dress 
with its priceless Spanish point, two hundred years 
old — the white satin slippers— the muslin under- 
skirts with their ruchings of Brussels lace — all the 
costly adornment upon which her mistress had 
bestowed such interest a few days ago. Sylvia flung 
them from he& now with a shudder of aversion, as 
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if they had been more loathsome than Cinderella's 
rags. 

Celine was about to unfasten the slender gold 
chain which held Edmund's last gift — the diamond 
cross. 

' Leave that where it is/ said Sylvia, stopping the 
girl's hand ; ' I shall wear that till I die.' 

' Is it possible that madame's mind wanders a 
little ? ' mused Celine. 

'Now give me the plainest dress I have/ said 
Sylvia, when all the bridal finery had been taken 
away. 

' But, madame, there is the travelling dress all 
ready for you to put on — the dove colour and blue — 
the bonnet the veriest gem. Mademoiselle Mar- 
chette said it was an inspiration. Why not the 
travelling dress ? ' 

' Be good enough to do as I bid you. Give me my 
black cashmere.' 

* The mourning dress ! But, madame, to go into 
black again after the wedding ! It would bring you 
misfortune.' 

A look from Lady Perriam stopped the girl's 
tongue. She brought the sombre mourning dress, 
which made Sylvia's face seem a shade more ghastly 
than it had done before. 
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' That will do/ said Sylvia, ' and now you can go. 
Tell the household my marriage has been put off — 
peihaps only till to-morrow — possibly still longer. 
You will see that my father has everything that he 
asks for. I want a few hours' rest, and shall lie down. 
Don't disturb me till Mr. Standen calls this after- 
noon/ 

'Mr. Standen is going to call. They have not 
quarrelled, then/ thought Celine. ' What can have 
happened to make her look so awful ? ' 

She ran downstairs to discuss this strange event 
with Mrs. Tringfold — as they had discussed the 
course of their mistress's brief courtship. The other 
servants in the house were strangers, with whom 
Celine had no sympathy. They were left to wonder 
and speculate among themselves — while Mrs. Tring- 
fold and Celine discoursed in the nursery with closed 
doors, and a cold chicken and a bottle of champagne 
from the marriage feast wherewithal to regale them- 
selves. 

' I don't believe there'll be any wedding breakfast 
at all/ said Celine ; ' she wouldn't look as she does if 
the marriage was only put off for a day. There's 
something deeper than that.' 

' I never thought no good would come of it from 
the moment we went among them foreigners/ said 
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Mrs. Tringfold with conviction ; * there must be 
something altogether wrong about people when their 
own native land isn't large enough for 'em.' 

Sylvia sat alone in her misery — sat in the centre 
of the room, motionless, like a lifeless figure that had 
been put there. The broad midday sun streamed in 
at the window opposite her. The ruthless sun, which 
shines alike upon the just and the unjust — the happy 
and the despairing. Once she lifted her eyes to that 
glad summer sky, and thought how the sunlight and 
summer of her life had passed away for ever. 

* I have tried to be fortunate as well as happy — 
tried to have all good things/ she reflected, ' and in 
trying for too much have lost all. I should have been 
a happy woman if I had been contented with a 
reasonable share of fortune — satisfied in having 
won Edmund's love, ready to fight the battle of life 
with him/ 

She remembered her father's words on the night 
of Sir Aubrey's first visit to the schoolhouse— 

' There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.' 

' I took that tide at the flood,' she thought, ' and 
it has drifted me to ruin.' 

She sat for an hour without change of attitude — 
and in that hour the vision of days that were gone 
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passed before her like an unfolded scroll, a bitter 
retrospect, the picture of a life in which self had 
reigned supreme, and which had ended in deepest 
self-abasement. 

She awakened from that long reverie at last, looked 
at her watch, found it was later than she had thought, 
hurriedly put on her bonnet and mantle — the crape 
bonnet with its large veil and narrow fold of white, 
the mark of widowhood — the loose cashmere mantle. 
Dressed thus, with her veil down, she was not likely 
to attract notice. 

She took all the money she possessed, and her 
diamond necklace out of her jewel box, and put them 
into a small morocco bag. This bag was all she 
took with her. 

She opened the boudoir door, went out upon the 
landing, and listened. All was perfectly still in the 
house. She went downstairs, past the nursery, 
where she heard the voices of Celine and Tringfold 
in earnest converse ; went by, with hardly a sigh of 
regret for her child, crossed the hall, opened the 
street door softly, and slipped out. 

Once in the street she flew along with light foot- 
steps, turned the corner of the crescent into a wide 
and busy road, hailed the first cab she saw, and 
stepped into it. 
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'Drive to the London Bridge station/ she said, 
'Brighton line.' 

She knew there were several ways of getting to 
France, and that one way was hy Newhaven and 
Dieppe. If she were followed, her pursuers would 
most likely take it for granted she had gone hy the 
Dover and Calais route. By choosing the slower 
journey she would have a chance of escaping them 
— supposing that any one took the trouble to follow 
her — supposing that any one guessed she had gone to 
France. 

At the station Lady Perriam found that there was 
a train which would start for Lewes in half an hour, 
and that she could get on with some little delay to 
Newhaven, but at Newhaven she would have to wait 
till late in the evening before the boat started for 
Dieppe. 

She had no definite purpose in this flight — no plan 
for the future. No distant ray of hope beckoned 
her on. She only wanted to escape the shame of 
the present ; not to hear Edmund's voice accusing 
and renouncing her ; not to be brought face to face 
with her sin. She wanted to go to some corner 
of the earth and die, nameless and alone. That 
self-love which had been the governing principle of 
her existence was just strong enough, even in her 
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despair, to prompt her to provide herself with the 
jewels and money which would serve to sustain the 
life that had become hateful. 

The train carried her to Lewes, where she had to 
wait a weary hour and a half before another train 
took her on to Newhaven — a dismal pause, in which 
that solemn scroll whereon her past life was recorded 
again unfolded itself, and again she thought how 
sweet her days might have been had she asked for 
less — had she been content to take her lot in blind 
submission from the urn of Fate instead of trying 
to improve upon Destiny. 

All that day she had eaten nothing, and for many 
past days had lived in a perpetual fever of hope and 
fear, always vaguely dreading that ' something* which 
might happen to frustrate her scheme of the future ; 
never able to repose in the calm assurance that 
Providence would rule her life for the best. By 
the time she took her place in the Newhaven train 
faintness increased almost to exhaustion. A mist 
dimmed her eyes, her limbs felt heavy and painful. 
The landscape surged before her like a troubled 
sea. 

She had just strength to get out of the railway 
carriage to follow a porter to the hotel, but she had 
scarcely entered the sitting-room to which a chamber- 
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maid conducted her when she fell fainting to the 
ground. 

The landlady was summoned, and, hearing that the 
nnconscioas traveller had no luggage and no attend- 
ant, was only mildly aympalhetic. 

' You had better get her to bed, Jane, and send 
for the doctor,' said the hostess, after various resto- 
ratives had been tried without effect. ' She seems 
very bad.' 



CHAPTER XVIII, 

A VOYAGE OP DISCOVEBY. 

Mb. Bain and his companion drove to the Great 
Northern Railway in silence, took their tickets for 
Hatfield, and started in the midday train with as 
brief exchange of words as was possible between 
them. In the railway carriage each gentleman had 
his newspaper, and each pretended to read it. One, 
the accuser, was cool enough, and was even able to 
take some interest in the markets and corn exchange 
and other subjects that affected his own prosperity. 

He knew what lay before him. He was working 
out a scheme that had been deliberately concocted. 
He had sworn to have one of two things — Lady 
Perriam for his wife, or revenge. That Lady Perriam 
would ever be his wife seemed now beyond all 
hope ; but he was going to have his revenge, and 
he was not ill-satisfied with himself. Nor would 
self-interest be sacrificed in the indulgence of this 
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fierce desire of unregenerate mankind. If he could 
prove Sylvia Perriam the criminal he believed her to 
be, he mast needs remain the sole guardian of her 
child. There was no one to dispute that office with 
him, and the Court of Chancery would have no 
ground for ousting him. During Sir St. John's 
years of tutelage he, Shadrach Bain, would be to 
all intents and purposes, master of the Perriam 
estates. 

To him, therefore, this journey was not a journey 
of despair. Yet some emotion the man must needs 
feel, if he was not a mere mechanical figure made of 
some hard metal. He did feel a certain movement 
of the heart, a dim sense of the awfulness of his 
errand. All that had happened to-day, Lady Per- 
riam's horror-stricken countenance, her undisguised 
despair, her piteous entreaty to Edmund not to go 
with him to the madhouse, all had tended to confirm 
Mr. Bain in his belief that Sir Aubrey's death had 
been Sylvia's work, and that the prisoner to be un- 
earthed to-day knew of the crime, and would pro- 
claim it, were his lips unsealed. 

' I know what Joseph Ledlamb is, pretty well/ 
mused Mr. Bain, ' and I know that he'd lend himself 
to the concealment of the vilest crime that was ever 
done upon earth if he was paid well enough for his 
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silence. It shall be my task to let the light in upon 
his snug little home. Lady Perriam reckoned upon 
too much when she fancied she could make use of a 
tool of my providing.' 

Edmund sat in silence behind his paper, thinking 
deeply, but not so much of what lay before him as 
of that strange scene in the vestry. Vainly did he 
strive to account for Sylvia's agitation upon any 
ground consistent with innocence. The despairing 
accents of her farewell still rang in his ear. Had 
she been guiltless would she have feared his deser- 
tion? could she, who knew the depth of his love, 
suppose that their parting be would final ? Yet if 
guilty, what was the nature of her guilt ? 

That it was the hideous crime suggested by Shad- 
rach Bain he did not for an instant imagine. Even 
had he been capable of believing in the infamy of 
the woman he loved, Sylvia's denial would have 
assured him of her innocence, at least upon this one 
point. Truth had spoken in her tones — truth had 
glorified her countenance in that one supreme 
moment when, with uplifted eyes and hands raised to 
Heaven, she had asserted her innocence. 

That she had committed an act of cruelty and 
injustice in sending Mordred Perriam to the dreary 
imprisonment of a private lunatic asylum, was just 
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possible, and that she was smitten with shame at the 
revealment of this wrong. Alas ! Edmund Standen 
knew but too well that this enchantress, for whose 
sake he had made so many sacrifices, was not alto- 
gether stainless; that she was not free from the 
taint of selfishness. She might have been glad to 
get rid of a troublesome dependant — to clear her 
house of a tiresome old man. She might so far be 
culpable. 

. What should he do if he found that it was so — that 
she had allowed eccentricity to be treated as lunacy — 
that she had betrayed the trust left her by her 
husband, and had needlessly banished Mordred from 
the house of his forefathers ? What should he do ? 
Blame, reprove, and then forgive her; take her to 
his heart again, with all her errors on her head, and 
make it the business and duty of his life to reform 
and elevate her character. 

This was the lover's resolve. He would set right 
the wrong she had done, and then forgive her. 
Even her sin should not part them. 

At Hatfield Mr. Bain hired a fly, and after a good 
deal of talk with the driver contrived to make hi*n 
understand the direction in which he required to be 
conveyed. At first the flyman asserted that he never 
heard tell of no place within twenty miles called the 
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Arbour. But after profound rumination, and after 
scratching his stubby hairs a little, opined that he 
did remember having had such a place pointed out 
to him on Henker's Heath, and ' might it be a 'ouse 
where they took folks that was a trifle cranky ?' 

' That is the place/ replied Mr. Bain ; * drive us 
there as fast as you can.' 

'It's a seven mile drive,' remarked the man 
dubiously ; ' fourteen mile there and back, and my 
fare will be fourteen shillings.' 

* I shall not dispute your fare.' 

' And I shall want somethink for myself.' 

' If you drive quickly there and back I'll give 
you a crown,' said Edmund, eager to end the dis- 
cussion. 

' Very well, sir ; you can't say fairer than that ; 
jump in ; only it's jest as well to avide disputes 
arterwards, yer see, and it's a wicked road betwixt 
here and Henker's Heath.' 

The man drove off at a smartish pace, and the 
occupants of his vehicle were soon made acquainted 
with the wickedness of the road. Noble prospects 
and rustic beauty may abound in the environs of 
Hatfield, but the road to the Arbour hugged the 
ugliness of the land. It lay in narrow lanes, and by 
the margent of waste patches of level swamp, where 
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the sour land grew nothing but rash or thistle, dock 
or dandelion ; by black and dismal waterpools ; by 
scrubby groves of bare and stunted trees ; by mean- 
dering ditches, across which pollard willows leaned 
side-long, extending scraggy arms, like the octopus 
— such a landscape as that in which Macbeth and 
Banquo met the weird sisters. Yet, no ; Scotland 
would not furnish such small and insignificant ugli- 
ness. Her dreariest landscape owns the grandeur 
of size — over her most dismal plains the shadow of 
some distant mountain looms in rugged nobility, 
and the wind from wild deer-walks rushes across the 
barren level like the breath of the Great Goddess 
Nature. 

The scenery grew more hopelessly barren as the 
travellers approached the end of their journey. 
Henker's Heath was a desolate flat, whose dull sur- 
face of soddened turf was varied here and there by 
a ragged furze bush or a patch of stagnant water, 
here and there enlivened by a despondent-looking 
donkey, dragging some clog or fetter at its hind-leg 
— a convict donkey, condemned to penal servitude for 
life, if one might judge by his look and manner. 
On one side of the heath was a narrow road, and 
along this the flyman drove, till he came to a gate 
in a dilapidated fence, behind which appeared the 
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windows of a square plaster-fronted house, which 
may have originally belonged to some tenant-farmer 
in a small way, a house to which neither wealth nor 
taste had added a single charm — the barest shell of 
a habitation, less habitable-looking than a gipsy's 
tent. 

' This is the place I've heerd folks call the 
Arbour/ said the flyman, pointing to the dwelling 
with a disparaging turn of his whip. 

In confirmation of his statement appeared an in- 
scription in white paint on the slate-coloured door : 

The Arbour. — Dr. Ledlamb. 

' Wait for us,' said Mr. Bain to the driver, as he 
and his companion alighted. ' Now, Mr. Standen,' 
he said, turning to Edmund, while they waited for 
the opening of the gate ' it is for you or for me to get 
this old man's secret out of him. That he has a 
secret, and one that will criminate Lady Perriam, is 
a fact upon which I am ready to stake every farthing 
I have in the world.' 

' I am here to see the bottom of your scheme, sir/ 
answered Edmund sternly ; ' I believe nothing you 
assert. I admit nothing. I am here, as Lady Per- 
riam's future husband, to see her righted.' 
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' You had better see Mordred Perriam righted 
first/ returned Mr. Bain, with a sneer. 

The door was opened, after some delay, by a 
slovenly maid-servant, who seemed loth to admit 
the visitors. It was not till Mr. Bain had told her 
that he and his companion were friends of Lady 
Perriam's that she abandoned her jealous guardian* 
ship of the threshold and let them pass into the 
garden. 

Such a garden — a waste of weeds, and mould, and 
rough moss-grown gravel — a patch of grass that 
might once have been a smiling lawn, a damp and 
ancient willow weeping over a shrunken pond, on 
whose muddy bosom two dirty ducks disported 
themselves ; a wilderness of potherbs on one side, 
where the cheap and fertile scarlet-runner ruled 
dominant, and the vegetable marrow sprawled its 
tough tendrils and flung its bloated yellow gourds 
upon the weedy waste. 

' I don't know as master will allow you to see Mr. 
Peeram/ said the girl, * but I'll ast, if you'll be so 
good as to step into the drawin' room.' 

The visitors complied with this request, and were 
forthwith ushered into an apartment which made 
some pretension to gentility. The walls were 
blotched with damp, and stained with mildew. 
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The atmosphere was earthy, but the circular table 
boasted a gaily coloured cover, and was further 
adorned with a green glass inkstand, a papier-mache 
blotting book, and a photograph album. An ancient 
cottage piano stood against one wall, a feeble old 
sofa faced it, a cheap print or two hinted at Dr. 
Ledlamb's taste for art. The room was in rigid 
order, and was evidently held sacred to the recep- 
tion of visitors. 

Here the steward and Edmund Standen waited for 
about a quarter of an hour, which seemed longer to 
both. There were footsteps in the room above, and 
a running up and down stairs, which might indicate 
confusion, and preparation of some kind, but Mr. 
Ledlamb did not appear. 

' Are these people going to keep us here all day ?' 
exclaimed Edmund impatiently. 

He went over to the fireplace and rang the bell, 
not an easy thing to do, for the wire was loose, 
and his first efforts only produced a distant jangling 
sound. 

* What a house !' he exclaimed. 'What desolation 
and decay in everything.' 

This aspect of misery grieved his soul. It would 
be harder now to forgive Sylvia's sin. That she had 
placed her brother-in-law under medical restraint, 
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deprived him of actual liberty, he, Edmund Standen, 
might have schooled himself to pardon. But he had 
expected to find her victim surrounded by all tern* 
poral comforts, in the care of a medical man of posi- 
tion and reputation, whose name alone would be a 
guarantee for the patient's good treatment. 

To find him here— in this abode of misery— in a 
house on which abject poverty had set its mark ! This 
was indeed a blow, and the young man — he who a few 
hours ago had been a proud and happy lover — turned 
his back upon Shadrach Bain, and shed bitter tears 
at the thought of that callous selfishness which had 
abandoned a harmless old man to such an existence 
as life in Dr. Ledlamb's rural retreat. 

No answer came to the bell. There was a window 
down to the ground, opening directly on the weedy 
patch that had once been a lawn. 

' I'll wait no longer,' exclaimed Mr. Standen impa- 
tiently. ' I'll explore this wretched hole for myself. 
You can come with me, or not, as you please, Mr. 
Bain.' 

The maid-servant appeared at the door just as 
Edmund opened the window. 

' Oh, if you please, sir,' she said, with a gasp, 
* I'm very sorry, but I made a mistake in allowing 
you to come in. Missus says Mr. Ledlamb is up in 
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London attending to his business there, and it's 
against his rule for patients' friends to be admitted 
without an appintment, except it's the friend which 
placed the patient in his care. And if you'll please 
to write and ask for an appintment Mr. Ledlamb will 
let you know when you can see Mr. Peeram, pro- 
viding you has Lady Peeram's lief. Mr. Ledlamb 
'olding hisself responsible to Lady Peeram, and no 
one else.' 

The girl stumbled slowly through this message, 
which had evidently been laboriously imprinted upon 
her mind, for she tried back when she had finished, 
and went over a good bit of it again, like a musical 
box. 

' I'll ask for an appointment by-and-by,' answered 
Edmund. ' But while I'm here I'll take a look 
round your place.' 

' Oh, if you please, sir, you musn't go out into the 
garding,' said the girl, with a frightened look ; ' it's 
against the rules.' 

' Come, Mr. Bain,' said Edmund, heedless of 
this remonstrance. 

He went out of the window, followed by the 
steward. 

' Oh, if you please, you musn't,' gasped the girl, 
in much alarm, and then finding her appeal un- 
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heeded she rushed oat of the room, and tore upstairs 
crying, 'Missus, missus, they've gone out in the 
garding, and Mr. Peeram's there with Sammy in 
the preamberlater.' 



CHAPTEE XIX. 



MB. LEDLAMB'S PATIENT. 



Mb. Standen's first act on getting out into the open 
was to take a survey of the house, thinking that Mr. 
Ledlamb's prisoner might in all probability be look- 
ing out of one of the windows. But the windows 
were all blank. 

Two of the upper casements were guarded by 
bars, doubtless with the view of preventing the 
escape of any desperate patient, who might be 
inclined to emulate Jack Shephard's evasion from 
Newgate. 

' Come round the garden/ said Mr. Bain ; ' from 
that girl's anxiety I'll be bound he's somewhere out 
here.' 

They crossed the grass to the stagnant pond where 
ducks and duckweed flourished, and where the 
ancient willow wept the desolation of the scene; 
That willow was the one bit of shelter in all that arid 
waste of garden, and between the drooping branches 
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Mr. Bain's keen eye had discerned some object that 
looked like a human figure. 

He made for this spot, therefore, followed closely 
by Edmund. The willow was on the opposite side 
of the water. They went quickly round the edge of 
the pool, Mr. Bain always in advance. Yes, there 
was some one under the tree — a child's shrill voice 
sounded as they approached, an old man's piping tones 
answering. 

Mr. Bain parted the willow branches and looked 
into the natural arbour. 

An old man was seated in a dilapidated wheel- 
chair, an infant by his side in an equally dilapidated 
perambulator, and both these helpless objects were 
under the care of a tall lanky looking girl of about 
eleven years old. 

Shadrach Bain, not wont to display violent emo- 
tion, drew back with a loud cry, and the ruddy tints 
of his sunburnt face faded to a sickly white. 

' Sir Aubrey Perriam ! ' he exclaimed aghast. 

* What do you mean ?' cried Edmund, seizing the 
agent by the shoulder. 

Mr. Bain did not answer him, but crept under 
the willow and bent over the old man, taking his 
hand, and looking into his face. 

* Sir Aubrey, don't you know me ? I'm your 
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old steward, Shadrach Bain, come to fetch you 
oat of this wretched hole, come to take you back to 
life/ 

' Yes, to life/ answered the old man in senile 
tones. * They made believe I was dead, they told 
me to my face that I was not Aubrey but Mordred. 
They put me in Mordred's rooms, and kept me 
shut up there, and told me it would be worse for me 
if I called myself Sir Aubrey Perriam. Who was it 
that did this ?' with a pained look and a wilder tone. 
* Not my wife, oh, no ! not my wife, not my pretty 
Sylvia. She was beautiful and good. She could 
never have been so cruel to me.' 

* Never mind who did it, Sir Aubrey. It is all 
over now. No one will dare to deny your name 
when I am by your side. Good God! what a 
scheme for a woman to invent — for a woman to 
execute! I see it all now. It was Mordred who 
died, and that woman made the world believe it was 
her husband. I wish you joy of your plighted 
wife, Mr. Standen,' added the agent, turning to 
Edmund, who leaned against the tree white as 
death. 

The old man clung to Shadrach Bain, like a child 
who has been restored to the nurse he loves. 

* Yes, I know, I know,' he muttered ; ' you are 
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Bain, a good servant, a faithful servant. Take me 
away from this place, this dull, cold, cheerless place. 
They don't beat me, they're not very unkind to me, 
but they're poor, and everything is comfortless. 
Carter was always good, but she is ill now, and I'm 

left with Sammy and Clara, and Clara calls me Mr. 

« 

Perriam, and laughs at me when I tell her my right 
name is Sir Aubrey.' 

Clara was the tall girl, who stood behind the wheel- 
chair, knitting a baby's sock. 

* That's his fancy,' she said sharply ; * when he 
first went out of his mind he took it into his head 
that he was his elder brother — the one that died. 
It was his brother's death that turned his brain, 
father says.' 

' His brain is no more turned upon some points 
than yours, my girl,' answered Mr. Bain. * His 
intellect was weakened by a stroke of paralysis, but 
he's clear enough at times. He has been used very 
badly, and I mean to take him away from here 
without loss of time.' 

* You can't do that,' said the girl promptly. 
' Father won't let you.' 

' I shall not ask your father's leave,' replied 
Shadrach Bain. * You'll stand by me, won't you, 
Mr. Standen?' 
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* Yes, I will do what I can to see this poor old 
man righted/ answered Edmund gloomily. 

* What is the matter with Mrs. Carter, the 
nurse?' asked Mr. Bain. 

' Inflammation of the lungs. She was took bad 
a fortnight ago, and father got her round a bit at 
first, but he says the cough has settled on her 
chest, and she'll never get over it. She's awful 
bad. We were afraid last night she'd hardly have 
lived till thiB morning/ 

' If you want to know the particulars of this 
business, you'd better stop and question Mrs. 
Carter/ said Mr. Bain to Edmund. * She has 
been in it from first to last. She was Lady Per- 
riam's prime confidant and adviser.' 

' I'll see her/ answered Edmund, ' unless you 
want my help in getting Sir Aubrey away.' 

He had been gazing at the old man's face with 
earnest scrutiny, to assure himself that this was 
indeed the elder and not the younger brother — that 
he was not being made the dupe of some juggling 
of Mr. Bain's. That scrutiny left no doubt in his 
mind. This was verily Sir Aubrey Perriam, Sylvia's 
husband. Strong as had been the resemblance be- 
tween the brothers, there was just sufficient indivi- 
duality in the face to make Edmund Standen very 

vol. in. Q 
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sure upon this point, though he had seen Mordred 
but once in his life. 

' I only want you to go as far as the carriage 
with us/ said Mr. Bain, ' and then you can return 
and see Mrs. Carter. But don't commit yourself by 
any promise to condone her share in this conspiracy.' 

' If she is dying, it can matter little whether 
her crime is condoned.' 

* If — but it is just possible she may be no nearer 
death than I am. We can get Sir Aubrey to the 
gate in this chair. He used to be able to walk a 
little, but perhaps he's weaker now. It will be 
easy to lift him into the carriage between us. I 
shall take him to an hotel at Hatfield and keep 
him there till he can be moved comfortably back to 
Perriam.' 

* But you musn't take him away,' shrieked Miss 
Ledlamb. * I'll run and tell mother.' 

She sped off on this somewhat futile errand, 
leaving the baby squalling in the perambulator, 
appalled by the sudden solitude. When she came 
back, followed by Mrs. Ledlamb, a timid-looking 
matron, who had been all this time trying to make 
herself presentable to the eye of strangers, with the 
assistance of a good many too obvious pins and a 
clean collar, Sir Aubrey and Mr. Bain had just driven 
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off in the fly, and Edmund Standen was quietly 
approaching the house. 

* He's gone, mar/ screamed Clara, ' they've 
took him clean away/ 

Mrs. Ledlamb began to cry. 

' Your father will say it's my fault/ she moaned 
piteously ; ' but what could I do ? I wasn't fit to be 
seen when they came, and was just getting myself 
a little bit tidy when you ran in to say they were 
going. And there's all our income gone at one 
swoop, for he was your pa's only patient after we 
lost young Hicks, the grocer's son, and goodness 
knows when he'll get another. I'm sure I tremble 
when I think what he'll say to me.' 

' It wasn't your fault, mar. You couldn't have 
stopped them if you had been dressed ever so. 
They'd have taken him away by main force. There's 
one of the gentlemen coming this way. You'd better 
ask him what they meant by it.' 

Mr. Standen, being timorously interrogated upon 
this point, would give no definite answer. 

'There has been a great wrong done/ he said 
gravely. ' I cannot tell what knowledge your hus- 
band may have had of that wrong, but I know that 
the first step towards setting it right was to get that 
poor old man out of this house/ 

Q 2 
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'I'm sure he's been treated kindly/ whimpered 
Mrs. Ledlamb, ' and if he says he isn't, he's a de- 
ceiving old thing. He's had every indulgence. 
Sago paddings that I've made for him with my 
own hands, and mutton broth, and all kinds of 
delicacies. I'm sore he's been treated like the 
family, and we've all of us borne with his worry- 
ing nonsense, when he said he was not himself but 
his brother. Clara has had the patience of an 
angel with him.' 

Mr. Standen asked to see the nurse, Mrs. 
Carter, and after some difficulty, by means of a 
good deal of persuasion and the gift of a five-pound 
note to Mrs. Ledlamb, as consolation under the 
sudden loss of income, he obtained permission to 
go up to the attic where the sick woman was 
lying. 

' She's very bad,' said Mrs. Ledlamb. ' I sat 
up with her half last night, thinking she was going, 
but it's a harassing, deceiving complaint, and I dare- 
say she'll go on lingering ever so long, a burden to 
herself and others.' 

Mrs. Carter, otherwise Mrs. Carford, lay on her 
narrow bed facing the casement, through which the 
westering sun streamed with soft, yellow light. She 
was the very shadow — the pale ghost — of that Mrs. 
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Garter who had been seen at Perriam a month ago. 
The bright brown eyes looked larger than of old, 
larger than they had seemed even in her days of 
semi-starvation, when she came a suppliant to 
Hedingham schoolhonse. 

Yet, even now, with that deadly brightness, they 
were like Sylvia's eyes. Edmund perceived the 
resemblance at once. He sat quietly down by the 
bedside, and took her hand. She looked at him at 
first with a dull indifference, thinking he was some 
strange doctor who had been brought to see her. 
Then a gleam of recognition flashed into her eyes. 
She remembered a face she had seen in a photograph 
Sylvia had shown her — the face of her daughter's 
first lover. 

' Is — Sylvia — is Lady Perriam here ?' she asked. 

1 No, but if there is anything on your mind — 
anything you wish to tell before you are called away 
— you need not fear to tell me. Whatever wrong 
you have done is now past atonement upon earth. 
Try to secure God's pity by a late repentance. Do 
not carry the secret of your sin to the grave.' 

' The wrong I did was not done for my own sake, 
but for another. If I tell the truth, it is she who 
will suffer.' 

' If you are speaking of Lady Perriam, be assured 
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that nothing yon can tell me can affect her in- 
juriously. In the first place her secret is already 
known, and in the second place I should be the 
last to use any knowledge to her disadvantage.' 

'What, is it known already?' cried Mrs. Garter 
agitated. * I knew that it must come to light sooner 
or later, that such a sinful thing could not long be 
hidden ; but so soon ! That it should all be dis- 
covered so soon ! How did it happen ? Who came 
here ? ' 

' Do not trouble yourself about details. You are 
too weak to bear much emotion. Sir Aubrey has 
been found, and he is in safe hands. Let that 
content you. ' 

* And she — Lady Perriam ? ' 

' Are you so deeply interested in her welfare ? ' 

' More deeply than you imagine,' answered Mrs. 
Carter with a sigh. 

' You are related to her, perhaps. I saw a like- 
ness in your face to hers the moment I entered this 
room.' 

' We are related by the nearest tie that kindred 
owns. Lady Perriam is my daughter.' 

' What ! You are the mother of whom she spoke 
to me with such affection, for whose sake she married 
Sir Aubrey Perriam ? ' 



i 
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'Did she tell you that?' 

' Yes, she told me that you were in abject poverty 
— almost starving — and that her only chance of 
helping you was by a marriage with a rich man.' 

' It was true — I was in abject poverty — and after 
her marriage she relieved me with an occasional 
remittance. But I have every reason to believe that 
at that time she was ignorant of our relationship. 
I accepted her alms as an act of pure benevolence 
from one who knew not that I was more to her than 
a stranger.' 

' But she did help you ?' 

' She did. And when she had the opportunity of 
giving me lasting employment and a home as Sir 
Aubrey's nurse, she sent for me.' 

' She employed you as a servant in her house?' 

* Yes, the position was one of servitude, but she 
did not make it degrading. I lived apart from the 
other servants, and I was near her. That to me was 
exquisite happiness, until ' 

' Until what ? ' 

' Until she tempted me to aid her in a sinful act, 
a wicked act, which poisoned my life and hers. You, 
of all men, should be merciful in your judgment of 
her, for it was her fatal love for you that urged her 
to commit that sin.' 
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' liar God deal as mercifully with her as my 
thoughts ! ' said Edmund, deeply moved. 

' You will think less hardly of her perhaps if you 
know all ; but it is a wicked story, and I hate my- 
self for the weakness that made me help in that evil 
work. Since I have been in this house, with the 
fear of death before my eyes, I have written an 
account of all that happened at Perriam Place. 
Dare I trust you, as a Roman Catholic would trust 
his father confessor ? Will you promise to make 
no use of that information against Sylvia ?' 

'Against her? Tou do not know how blindly, 
how utterly I have loved her. If her love for me 
has been fatal, mine has been fatal too ; and it has 
been thorough, which hers never was. Whatever 
power I have to shield her from the consequences of 
her guilt shall be used to the utmost. But, alas, I 
fear that power is of the smallest.' 

' Where is she now ?' 

* In London, with her father. 9 

* Lose no more time here then, but go back to her. 
Tell her that all is discovered.' 

' She must know that, for she knew where we were 
coming when we left her this morning. But I will 
go back and see if I can be of any use, though it will 
be hard to look upon her face again.' 
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' Do not trust her father's kindness in the hour of 
misfortune. Take my keys, and open that desk on 
the chest of drawers.' The feeble hand groped under 
the pillow and drew out a small bunch of keys. 
' The smallest key belongs to the desk.' Edmund 
obeyed. * You see a roll of papers ?' 

< Yes.' 

' Take those with you and go.' 

* Cannot I do anything for you ? Have you proper 
medical attendance, good nursing?' 

* Yes, these people do all they can. But my doom 
is sealed. Go to her, you may save her from despair.' 



CHAPTER XX. 

' IT IS THE TALE WHICH ANGRY CONSCIENCE TELLS.' 

Edmund Standen put the roll of paper in his breast- 
pocket, and took his leave of the sick woman, 
wondering at the mother's unselfishness, which even 
on a death-bed made the thought of a daughter's 
peril paramount above all personal suffering. 

Anxious as he felt about Sylvia's fate, he stopped 
to appeal to Mrs. Ledlamb on behalf of the helpless 
invalid upstairs, volunteering to pay any charges 
that might be incurred in careful nursing, and to 
reward kindness by liberal donations. Mrs. Led- 
lamb, who was soft-hearted, wept, and promised to 
do her best. 

' We'll move her down into Mr. Perriam's room. 
It's better than where she is ; and she shall have 
every attention, shan't she, Clara?' said Mrs. 
Ledlamb, appealing to the sharp eleven-year-old 
daughter, her eldest hope. 
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i Yes, mar, I'm willing to do anything. She was 
ladylike and pleasant, and gave no trouble.' 

' Quite a superior person,' said Mrs. Ledlamb. 
i Any one could see that.' 

Edmund administered another five-pound note, 
as an earnest of future favours, and left the dreary 
Arbour, to go back to London and to Willoughby- 
crescent. 

He had to walk back to Hatfield, through the 
unknown lanes, in the deepening dusk, carrying a 
heavier heart than he had ever known yet ; for the 
pain of Sylvia's desertion two years ago seemed 
light, when looked back upon, in comparison with 
the anguish of knowing her to be the guilty creature 
she was. 

He arrived at Willoughby-crescent late in the 
evening ; and here he found Mr. Carew in a wretched 
and uneasy state. The whole household was dis- 
organized. Lady Perriam had gone, none knew 
whither. 

'What is to be done?' asked Mr. Carew help- 
lessly. ' I know nothing — have been kept in the 
dark — treated as a cipher.' 

' She has gone, knowing that shame and disgrace 
were inevitable if she remained,' said Edmund, 
when the father had finished his fretful lamentings. 
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' Perhaps it is better that it should be so. Flight 
was the only eecape possible to her. If she has 
bat found a safe asylum, I am content. I, who 
have loved her so dearly.' 

But then came the thought of a darker possibility* 
What if she had rushed out of that house, restless 
and despairing, to find the surest escape in death ? 

Edmund questioned Celine as to the manner of 
her mistress's departure. The girl could tell him 
nothing, except that Lady Perriam had gone, that 
she must have left the house dressed in her weeds, 
and could have taken nothing with her except a 
small morocco bag, which was the only object Celine 
had missed from the dressing-room. 

This looked bad, but Edmund did not despair. 

' She may have taken money in the bag, and 
money will buy everything. Do you know if she 
had any money in the house ?' 

' Yes, sir, I have seen a bundle of notes in her 
jewel case.' 

' Bring me the jewel case.' 

The case was brought. Edmund smashed the 
lock with a poker, and examined the case in Celine's 
presence. The money was gone, and the diamonds* 
Celine knew that both had been in the case on the 
previous night. 
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' Thank God ! ' exclaimed Edmund, when he and 
Mr. Carew were alone. ' She has not thought of 
making away with herself. She would not have 
taken money and diamonds if she had any idea of 
suicide. 9 

i There's no fear of suicide/ replied Mr. Carew 
calmly. i It doesn't run in our family.' 

There was nothing more to be done. She had 
escaped all interrogation ; she had ample means of 
maintenance for some time to come ; she had done 
the best for herself. 

' I do not know that I could have advised any- 
thing better if I had been at her side/ Edmund 
thought sadly. 'And now she and I are indeed 
parted ; she to be a nameless wanderer, I a desolate, 
broken-hearted man. My mother was too true a 
prophet when she told me that my love for Sylvia 
Carew was fatal.' 

His mother. That name took his thoughts back 
to Hedingham, to the home whose doors he had 
shut against himself. There lay the bitterest humi- 
liation. To go back — to confess that he had wasted 
all the passion of his youth upon a worthless woman. 

i No, I will not call her worthless,' he said. 
' Whatever her sin was, she did all for my sake. 
My lips shall not condemn her.' 
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He left Willoughby-crescent, and went back to 
that dreariest of all abodes for the dejected — his 
hotel. Here, after a brief and tasteless meal — the 
first food he had eaten since eight o'clock in the 
morning — he drew the lamp near him, and opened 
Mrs. Carter's manuscript. 

It was nearly midnight; the house quiet, the 
servants at rest in their chambers in the Norman- 
Gothic roof, only the night-watchman on guard 
below. Mr. Standen had no fear of interruption in 
the perusal of these closely written pages ; a reading 
that would doubtless be full of pain. 

MBS. CABFOBD's CONFESSION. 

I write these lines with the knowledge that my 
troubled life is rapidly drawing to its lonely clo se 
write with the thought and fear of death before my 
eyes — write because I feel that it is my duty 
to the living to .leave behind me a clear and 
truthful confession of my sin ; even though by so 
doing I may bring sorrow and shame upon her for 
whom I sinned, and who is the sole object of my 
love and pity. 

I believe that it is better for her peace — on earth 
and beyond earth — that the truth should be known. 
The first suffering will be lighter than the last — 
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better for her that her wrong-doing should be 
revealed while justice may yet be done, while her 
victim still lives, and some atonement may be made, 
than later, when his life may have been shortened 
by her sin and atonement may have become impos- 
sible. She will say, perhaps, that her mother's 
sole legacy is shame and grief for her ; bnt let her 
believe that her mother's last thoughts were full of 
tenderness for her, and that even in this act of con- 
fession her ultimate peace was the chief object of 
that unhappy mother's desire. 

When first I came to Perriam Place, as nurse and 
attendant to Sir Aubrey Perriam, the change in my 
mode of existence was so complete that it seemed 
to me like the beginning of a new life. From the 
deepest poverty, from the most sordid surroundings, 
from the ceaseless struggle for daily bread, from a 
life whose present deprivations were darkened by the 
shadow of the future, which might bring even worse 
misery, I found myself suddenly placed in a position 
of perfect ease and comfort, luxuries that I had not 
known for years again at my command, my wants 
provided for without an effort or a thought of mine. 
All this I owed to Lady Perriam, my benefactress, 
who had seen me in my distress, and whose bene- 
volence had been enlisted by my abject misery — 
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Lady Perritm, who knew not that the object of her 
charity was her most unhappy mother ! 

All that was demanded of me in return for these 
new and manifold blessings was unvarying devotion 
to my patient. That I eonscientioasly rendered. I 
can safelv sav that for the first Tear of mr residence 
at Perriam my duty was nerer out of my thoughts. 
I felt for my helpless patient a pity which 
almost affection. He was troublesome, he 
exacting; my nights were often broken, my days 
always laborious ; but his affliction ensured my 
compassion, and the study of my life was to lighten 
the burden of his wearisome existence. 

Lady Perriam's son was born, my grandson, and 
his birth awoke a new joy in my heart. It was my 
most cherished privilege to watch beside the infant's 
cradle, to hold him in my arms. But this delight 
I only enjoyed at intervals, and by the favour of the 
nurse. 

It was not selfish pleasure alone which I felt in 
that dear one's birth. I rejoiced for the sake of her 
who was dearer still, the daughter to whom I never 
dared to reveal myself lest she should shrink from 
me with contempt or aversion. 'Now/ I said to 
myself, ' my Sylvia will be happy. If her life has 
been hitherto purposeless and unhappy, spent in the 
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gloomy silence of this old house, ministering to a 
husband who is dead in life, now all will be changed. 
This first-born son will occupy her empty heart, 
absorb all her thoughts, all her care — become the 
centre of all her hopes.' This is what I hoped and 
believed ; and for a little while it seemed as if my 
hope was to be realized. So long as novelty gave a 
charm to the endearments of her babe, Sylvia was 
happy ; but even in her happiness I saw with deep- 
est pain that the pleasure she derived from her first- 
born son was rather the delight of a child in the 
possession of a new toy than the deep joy of mater- 
nity. Little by little she tired of the child's com- 
pany, complained that he was troublesome, lost her 
interest in his welfare, and left him more and more 
to the care of his nurse. Then, indeed, I trembled 
for my poor child's safety, for I saw that the one 
influence which would have purified her nature, re- 
deemed it from all its original imperfections, was 
wanting. I remembered my own wedded life and 
its guilty close; remembered how, wanting in 
maternal love, I had torn myself away from my 
infant daughter — forfeited for ever the right to claim 
her affection or duty. 

Time went on, and I saw Sylvia growing sadder 
and more despondent. She took no pleasure in life. 
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If she came to the sick-room, and sat by her hus- 
band's arm-chair for a quiet hour in the long day, 
her restless melancholy air showed that she was 
performing an irksome duty. Even Sir Aubrey's 
dull perceptions were sometimes aware of this. ' Go 
away, Sylvia,' he would say ; ' go, and be happy away 
from your afflicted husband. Why do you stop in 
this dull room ? It makes me miserable to see your 
sad face.' 

One night I went to Lady Perriam, at a later hour 
than usual, with a message from Sir Aubrey. I 
knocked at her dressing-room door, and, receiving no 
answer, ventured to open it and go in. She was on 
her knees on the ground, her head flung upon the 
sofa cushions, in an attitude of utter self-abandon- 
ment, her hands clasped convulsively amongst the 
loose dishevelled hair, which fell over her shoulders, 
her whole frame shaken by the violence of her 
sobs. 

The sight of her grief made me forget all the 
restraints of prudence and my supposed position 
in that house. I knelt beside her, lifted her head 
and laid it on my bosom, wiped the tears from her 
pale cheeks, kissed her with a mother's passionate 
love. 

' Sylvia ! ' I cried, ' Sylvia ! my beloved child, what 
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is this secret grief ? Confide in me, trust me — not 
a stranger, but your own mother. In whom should 
you trust if not in me ?' 

It was some time before she answered me, and 
before those convulsive sobs had slowly exhausted 
themselves. While she was becoming gradually 
calmer I told her my own wretched story ; briefly, 
but without sparing myself the record of my own 
guilt. She received the intelligence with wonderful 
tranquillity ; or rather as if some grief of her own so 
absorbed her mind that she was hardly capable of 
feeling surprise. 

€ If you are my mother, you ought to be true to 
me,' she said at last ; ' yes, and help me, and stand by 
me in my hour of need.' 

' Do you think I should ever again forsake you, 
Sylvia ?' I said. ' In the sinful years of my youth 
your childish image haunted me in every hour. 
Bemorse for the wrong I had done you was the 
bitterest anguish of all I had to suffer. If Heaven 
gives me an opportunity of atoning for that wrong, 
I shall not be slow to seize it.' 

' You mean that you would stand by me so long 
as my acts were such as God and man would ap- 
prove,' said Sylvia with a thoughtful look; 'but if I 
went out of the straight course — if I asked you to do 
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something that involved difficulty, or eren danger, 
would toq stand by me then ? ' 

' Yes, Svlvia, if I could reconcile the act with mi 
own conscience.' 

' Conscience !* exclaimed my daughter with a sneer, 
* since when hare vou had a conscience V 

m 

* From the hour of my wrong-doing. Eemorse 
•wakened my deeping conscience.' 

* Well, mother/ she exclaimed lightly, ' I am not 
going to pat your courage or your affection to the 
test. What could you do to help me? Nothing. 
Ton could not lighten my burden by a feather's 
weight.' 

' I don't think it is a Terr heaw burden for vou to 

mm m 

bear, Sylvia. You have all things which the world 
calls good.' 

' Let the world judge for itself and not for me,' 
she cried contemptuously. 'I have not the only 
blessing that could make life happy for me. I 
have lost the love of the only man I ever cared 
for.' 

'You must have made up your mind to live 
without that, Sylvia, when you married Sir Aubrey 
Perriam.' 

' Oh, I was dazzled, blinded, bewildered by my 
father's worldly arguments ; stung by Mrs. Stan- 
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den's insolence. It seemed a grand revenge upon 
her to marry her son's superior. I forgot that I 
could not live without Edmund. I did not know # 
my own heart — hardly knew that I had a heart. 
But I have seen him to-day. I passed him in 
Monkhampton High-street; saw scorn and regret, 
both, in his face, and came home — home to this 
dreary house — more completely miserable than I 
have ever been yet.' 

I tried to convince her of the wickedness of these 
regrets, this useless sorrow, but with no effect. She 
poured her tale of love and grief into my ear ; told 
me of her brief engagement to Mr. Standen, his 
courage, his devotion, and how she had rewarded 
him by desertion. She humiliated herself to the 
dust, and though I was compelled to blame I could 
not withhold my pity. 

' Is there any hope of release for me ? ' she asked 
at last, looking at me intently with those full, bright 
eyes, which are always most steadfast when there is 
some evil thought in her mind. ' In Sir Aubrey's 
wretched state he cannot linger long, I should 
think.' 

* Do not cling to that wicked hope,' I answered. 
' Mr. JJtimpson told me only a week ago that Sir 
Aubrey's health has improved wonderfully within 
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the last few months, and that, although he may 
never regain clearness of intellect or the active use 
of his left side, he may live to be a very old man. 9 

' What a burden ! ' she exclaimed ; ' a burden to 
himself and a burden to me ! And we are to go 
dawdling on year after year with the same joyless, 
objectless existence. When I married I thought I 
was to lead a life of splendour and pleasure — that 
the world would teach me to forget my forsaken 
lover. Do you think I should have been mad 
enough to enter knowingly upon such a life as this 
— the life of a convent or a prison ? I was twenty 
times happier at the schoolhouse. If I had only 
known it ! ' she added, with a profound sigh. 

I urged her to do her duty meekly and patiently, 
so that she might feel the tranquil blessedness of a 
life well spent. I reminded her of her many advan- 
tages, and entreated her to contrast her life with the 
miserable existences which fill that nethermost world 
where poverty reigns supreme. 

' Be happy that your husband is spared to you, 
and that by your devotion to him in his declining 
years you may prove your gratitude for the affection 
which has raised you from a village schoolmaster's 
daughter to be mistress of Perriam Place/ I said, 
appealing to her worldliness as a last resource. ' Be 
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kind to him while you have the power. There is 
one in this house to whom yon have not been over- 
kind, and who may soon have passed beyond the 
reach of human kindness or unkindness.' 

' Whom do you mean ?' Sylvia asked eagerly. 

' Mordred Perriam. He has been slowly fading 
ever since the shock of his brother's seizure — 
slipping unawares out of life. He rarely complains, 
and his descriptions of his malady are so vague and 
rambling that it is hard to make out the nature of 
his sufferings. No one ever takes any notice of 
him. He is of no importance here — a figure 
always in shadow. I have spoken to Mr. Stimpson 
more than once about him, but Mr. Stimpson only 
shrugs his shoulders, and says that Mr. Perriam 
was always a poor creature — no stamina — organic 
derangement — will go off some day like the snuff of 
a candle. Poor fellow ! I have done what I can for 
him, but it is very little.' 

'And do you really think he is dying?' asked' 
Sylvia in a half whisper. 

' I will not say that ; but I believe that his life 
hangs by the feeblest thread, a thread that may 
snap at any moment.' 

Sylvia was silent, and seemed lost in thought. 
' Have you ever noticed the resemblance between 
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Sir Aubrey and his brother?' she asked at 
last. 

' It is impossible for any one to avoid noticing so 
strong a resemblance/ 

' Do you think the likeness has increased since 
yon have been here ? ' 

' To a marked degree.' 

' And now one brother might easily be mistaken 
for the other ? ' 

' By a casual observer, perhaps. Not by any one 
who was intimate with either of the brothers.' 

' But seen at a distance, or seen for a moment 
only, or in a half-light, one might be mistaken for 
the other?' 

' Very easily.' 

I wondered at questions which seemed frivolous 
and purposeless. Sylvia said no more upon the 
subject, and dismissed me, after promising to 
conquer her grief, and to think no more of Edmund 
Standen. 

For about six weeks life at Perriam went on in 
the usual way. There was only one change, but 
that was a marked one. Lady Perriam was a great 
deal kinder and more attentive to her husband. 
She spent more of her time in his room — never 
failed to be by his side when he took his airing on 
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the terrace — read to him — conversed with him — 
bore with his fretful, childish ways — and seemed in 
everything all that a wife should be. 

In my foolish blindness I was proud of the 
change. I thought that my weak words had caused 
this improvement. 

Mr. Bain left England, and about two days after 
his departure Mr. Perriam, who had up to this time 
been able to shuffle to and fro between his own 
rooms and his brother's, was utterly prostrated by a 
kind of low fever which followed a severe cold. I 
suggested to Lady Perriam that Mr. Stimpson 
should see her brother-in-law, but she said No, 
peremptorily. I was a better doctor for such 
simple ailments than Mr. Stimpson, she told me, 
and I was to nurse Mr. Perriam. 

* Mr. Stimpson would give him saline draughts, 
and rob him of the little strength he has left/ she 
said ; ' you can bring him round again with beef 
tea and jellies.' 

I obeyed, the illness appearing a very simple 
one. But I hardly took into account the low ebb to 
which the patient's strength had fallen. 

He was not actually confined to his bed, but sat 
and dozed by the fire in his easy-chair. I went 
into his room and attended to him as often as I 
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could venture to leave Sir Aubrey, who was always 
an erasing invalid. Mr. Perriam was all patience, 
received my attention with gratitude, and thanked 
me repeatedly, in his feeble Toiee, for my care. 

He asked me to place his chair within reach of 
some bookshelves close beside the mantelpiece, hoi 
placed somewhat high. He eonld just manage to 
reach the lowest row of books without rising from 
his chair. Though too weak to read more than a 
few minutes at a stretch, it amused him to take 
down the books, and turn the leaves, reading a line 
here and there. 

He had remained in this state for two days, 
growing neither better nor worse, and I saw no 
reason for apprehension, feeble as I knew him to be. 

Late on the evening of the second day I left Lady 
Perriam's dressing-room to take Mordred a basin of 
broth for his supper. It was between ten and eleven, 
the servants were all gone to bed, Jean Chapelain 
having retired early, complaining of gout. I had 
strong reason to suspect that this pretended gout 
was only a disguise for nightly intoxication. Chape- 
Iain's services in the sick-room had long been of the 
feeblest order. He assisted at his master's morning 
toilet, read a French novel to him occasionally, and 
sometimes appeared at ten o'clock to assist in putting 
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Sir Aubrey to bed. For the rest of the evening he 
generally contrived to be missing. All was qniet in 
Sir Aubrey's room when I left Sylvia to go to Mr. 
Perriam. The baronet had gone to bed earlier than 
usual, to suit the convenience of Chapelain, and was 
sleeping peacefully. I went through the passage of 
communication to Mr. Perriam's room. He sat in 
the arm-chair where I had left him, beside the wood 
fire, the ruddy blaze of the logs shining full upon 
him. 

At the first glance which I cast towards that 
motionless figure I uttered a cry of fear, and hur- 
ried forward, setting down the broth basin hastily as 
I passed the table. His head was thrown back upon 
the pillow I had placed to support it. One arm was 
raised above the head, but hung loose and nerveless. 
An open book lay on the pillow beside the drooping 
gray head. Mordred Perriam was dead. He might 
have died any time within the last hour. Only an 
hour ago I had arranged his pillows, and given him 
his dose of weak brandy and water. It was clear to 
me that he had raised himself to reach that volume 
from one of the higher shelves, and that even this 
slight exertion had been enough to snap the feeble 
thread of life. 

While I stood gazing at him in pained astonish- 
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ment a light step approached me, and, looking 
round, I saw Lady Perriam standing on the other 
side of the hearth, arrested spellbound, perhaps, by 
the aspect of that quiet figure in the arm-chair. 

' What has happened ? ' she asked. 

' Mr. Perriam is dead.' 

' No, not Mr. Perriam. Sir Aubrey is dead. 
Mr. Perriam may survive him for many years.' 

Never had I heard her tone more decided. Never 
had I seen such a look of decision in her pale set 
face. 

' What do you mean ? ' I asked. 

' I mean that the time has come for you to stand 
by me and help me as you promised you would do 
when the time should come. I do not ask any des- 
perate act from you. I only ask you to help me and 
be true to me. Sir Aubrey is dead in life, almost as 
dead as yonder corpse. What can it matter to him 
what name he bears in his living grave? What 
need he care whether he is called Aubrey or Mor- 
dred? As Mordred he would have the same care — 
the same indulgence — not a desire of his feeble 
mind un gratified.' 

'What madness is this?' I exclaimed. 'You 
can never dream of attempting to substitute this 
dead man for your living husband?' 
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' That is exactly what I do mean,' she answered 
resolutely. ' It matters nothing to that paralytic 
old man whether he is nominal master of Perriam 
or not — whether he occupies one set of rooms or 
another. But it matters a great deal to me to be 
free from the hateful bondage that chains me to this 
dreary house, to be Sir Aubrey's widow instead of 
his wife/ 

I need not record my remonstrances. All that a 
mother could say to dissuade her child from a 
desperate and wicked act I said, not once, but with 
passionate despairing iteration. Sylvia held firmly 
to her purpose, and told me, with every appearance 
of a fixed resolve, that if I refused to help her in 
this vile scheme— refused to set her free, as she 
called it — she would make away with herself before 
the dawn of to-morrow's light. She was utterly 
weary of her life, and would endure it no longer, if 
she lost this one chance of freedom. 

At last, in weakness and despair, I consented to 
an act which has poisoned my life with the bitterness 
of useless remorse. In the dead of the night, when 
all the house was wrapped in sleep, we contrived 
with infinite labour and trouble to remove Sir 
Aubrey on a couch from his own apartments to his 
brother's, dragging that heavy couch along the 
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passage with as little sound as was possible, yet not 
without sufficient noise to have betrayed us had 
any of the household slept at that end of the house. 
Fate favoured my daughter's crime, for we had the 
east wing entirely to ourselves, and there was little 
fear of our movements being overheard. 

Lady Perriam acted with a presence of mind and 
energy that knew no limit. It was an opiate of 
her administering which enabled us to remove Sir 
Aubrey to his new quarters — it was her quick 
intelligence which arranged every detail of that evil 
work. 

Before daybreak all was over, and Mordred 
Perriam lay upon Sir Aubrey's bed, his limbs 
composed in the last awful slumber, his beard and 
hair arranged so as to increase his likeness to the 
baronet, and that likeness stronger in death than it 
had ever been in life. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

sib aubrey's return. 

There was more in Mrs. Carford's manuscript; 
but what remained told only of her difficult service 
with the victim of that conspiracy in which she had 
been an unwilling actor. She described the misery 
of long and weary days spent with the invalid, who 
at times was fully conscious of the wrong that had 
been done him, and asserted his identity, and his 
claims as master of Perriam Place, with vehemence 
and insistance; while at other times he lapsed into 
a state of dull indifference — vacant-minded — uncon- 
scious of anything beyond his physical comfort, his 
dinner, his wine, the temperature of his rooms, the 
warmth of his garments. 

In every stage of his feelings Mrs. Carford was 
at hand, patient, unfailing, his comforter and friend, 
and to her in his lighter moments he clung with 
sincere affection. His guilty wife never approached 
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him, shrinking from him with as deep a horror as 
if the quiet room where he sat had been the cham- 
ber of death. Mrs. Carford neglected no care, left 
no duty undone, that might lighten the burden of 
that joyless life. This ceaseless labour, this con- 
tinual anxiety, she accepted meekly as her penance 
for the errors of her past life. Her deepest sorrow 
was for her daughter's guilt; her never-ending fear 
was for that day of retribution which she felt con- 
vinced must come sooner or later to the sinner. 

All this was recorded at length in the manuscript 
which Sylvia's mother had given to Edmund 
Standen. 

He rose from the perusal of that paper with the 
feeling that every hope and desire of his life had 
ended. Existence lay before him a blank and sun- 
less waste to be traversed, every star that had once 
lighted and beautified the distance extinguished for 
ever. 

What was he to do with his life henceforward ? 
Go back to Monkhampton — resume his situation in 
the bank — work for his daily bread — live through all 
the scandal that would follow the revelation of 
Sylvia's crime — see the woods of Perriam Place in 
the distance — and be reminded every day how she, 
whom he loved so fondly, was banished for ever from 
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that scene, in deepest disgrace and shame — existing 
only as a nameless wanderer — none knew where ? 

No, he could not return. That question was 
decided easily enough! He had £200 in hand, 
money he had saved from his salary, his wants in 
his mother's house being very few. He would go 
abroad — wander far from the scene of his disap- 
pointments for a year or so, and when he came back 
to England he would get a situation, either in Lon- 
don or one of the northern counties, where he would 
find himself among strangers who would never tor- 
ture his ears with the name of Sylvia Perriam. It 
would be easy now for him to get employment in 
any English bank, with such testimonials as he 
could obtain from the chiefs of the Western Union. 

He wrote to Mr. Sanderson, the Monkhampton 
manager — touched briefly on the trouble that had 
changed all his plans — surrendered his position in 
the bank, and engaged Mr. Sanderson's friendship 
in the future, when he should have occasion to 
obtain a new employment. He wrote also to Mrs. 
Standen telling her in the simplest words, without 
passion or self-abasement, how cruel a disappoint- 
ment had overtaken the hopes that had made him 
an exile from his home. He acknowledged that this 
blow seemed like retribution for his dishonoured 
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vows to Esther; bnt he pat forward no plea for 
forgiveness; he hinted at no hope for the future. 
He told his mother that, dear though she must 
ever be to him, his life was likely to be spent far 
from Dean House. 

' I shall come to you gladly whenever you may 
summon me, my dear mother/ he wrote, 'but I 
shall only come in obedience to your summons, and 
I never again can enter Dean House except as a 
guest. You will say, and rightly, that I have fooled 
away all my chances of happiness; but you shall 
never have occasion to say that I am leading an un- 
manly or dishonourable life. I am going on the con- 
tinent again to try and forget this latest grief amidst 
unfamiliar scenes. My career after my return to 
England will be one of honourable industry, and, 
however you may blame your son for his past errors, 
with God's help you shall have no cause to blush for 
him in the future.' 

These two letters despatched, Edmund Standen 
felt that he had but one more duty to do. That 
duty was to provide for Mrs. Carford's declining 
days. She was helpless, friendless, dying; and, 
anxious as he was to leave England, he could not 
go without doing all that benevolence could do to 
ensure the peace of her last hours. He took a 
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famous physician down to Henker's Heath, to 
ascertain whether Mrs. Carford could safely be 
moved to more comfortable quarters ; but the doctor 
told him decisively that any attempt to remove the 
patient would only precipitate the inevitable end. 
She was dying. Tender and skilful nursing might 
alleviate the sufferings of her last hours. It could 
do no more. 

Edmund made all necessary arrangements, took 
all charges upon himself, and remained at a village 
inn in the immediate neighbourhood of Mr. Led- 
lamb's cheerless abode in order to ensure the pa- 
tient's welfare by frequent visits to the Arbour. 

He had not long to wait for the melancholy end. 
Before the week was over Mrs. Carford's troubled 
life had reached its penitent close. James Carford 
was summoned ere the end, and came in time 
to breathe words of forgiveness into the dying 
woman's ear, and to implore pardon for his own 
unkindness and neglect, which he confessed might 
have done much to influence his wife's conduct. 

€ We were both to blame, I dare say,' he said, 
* and I may have been the worse sinner.' 

James Carford and Edmund Standen returned to 
London together after the quiet funeral in the village 
churchyard. During the journey, Mr. Carford — alias 
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Carew — took occasion to inform Mr. Standen of the 
abject position to which his daughter's misfortunes 
had reduced him. 

' I have been living like a gentleman for the last 
two years/ he said, ' and now I find myself brought 
face to face with starvation. My daughter had no 
thought of my destitute position when she fled, 
with all the property at her command. Unless I 
can join her in her exile I know not what is to 
become of me.' 

' You need not fear starvation,' answered Edmund. 
' I have forfeited the inheritance that would have 
been mine, for your daughter's sake, and must 
henceforward work for my living; but I am not 
afraid to promise you fifty pounds a year for the rest 
of your life, and that income will save you from 
starvation.' 

' You are too good, Mr. Standen. Ah, if my 
unfortunate child had but seen things more clearly! 
How much happier for her to have been your wife 
than to have bartered peace for splendour ! ' 

' You forget, Mr. Carew, that you rejected my 
offer with contempt.' 

' Pardon that act of folly, Mr. Standen. Bemem- 
ber how little I knew of you. I saw before me 
only a foolish young man, over head and ears in 
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love; rash, impetuous, ready to sacrifice his pro- 
spects, and involve the object of his affections in his 
own ruin. Had I known your steadfast and noble 
character, your power to win a position for yourself, 
I should have been the last to hesitate. However, 
it is worse than idle to regret past errors. Poor 
Sylvia! would to heaven I knew where to find 
her!' 

Edmund sighed and looked out of the window. 
Guilty Sylvia! His heart bled for her, worthless 
though she was. If she had sinned against him 
in the beginning, her last and heaviest sin had 
been committed for his sake. Hard if he had not 
pitied her. 

' Those diamonds/ mused Mr. Carew ; ' they 
must have been worth three or four thousand 
pounds. And that poor, child wandering alone 
and unprotected, when she might at least have had 
a father's care.' 

He thought of that noble income, that splendid 
home, which Sylvia had lost by an act of guilt and 
folly that seemed to him unparalleled in the history 
of woman's wrong-doing. 

Not long had Mr. Carew been permitted to enjoy 
the luxuries of the establishment in Willoughby- 
crescent. Mr. Bain appeared on the morning after 
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Sylvia's flight, and that abode and its belongings 
had, as it were, dissolved and vanished before his 
coming; just as Lamia's air-built palace melted 
when that serpent woman was denounced by the 
Corinthian philosopher. Shadraeh Bain paid and 
dismissed all the servants except Mrs. Tringfold, 
whom he sent back to Perriam with her youthful 
charge, without enlightening her as to his reasons 
for so doing. He informed Mr. Carew, with extreme 
politeness, that it would be necessary for him to 
find other quarters forthwith, and at two o'clock in 
the afternoon he restored the keys of No. 17, Wil- 
loughby-creseent, to the house agent, with all 
moneys due to him on account of that dwelling- 
house. 

Mr. Carew pressed for an explanation, whereupon 
the steward, in briefest, plainest words, told the 
story of his daughter's wrong-doing. 

' I decline to believe this statement until it is 
proved to my satisfaction,' said Mr. Carew. ' How do 
I know that this is not a plot of your hatching ? It 
is easy enough for you to assert that the surviving 
brother is Sir Aubrey, and not Mr. Perriam.' 

' There is one piece of evidence which ought to be 
convincing to you, Mr. Carew,' answered the steward, 
unmoved. 
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* What evidence, sir ? * 

* Your daughter's flight.' 
James Carew was silent. 

He removed from Willoughby-crescent to a single 
room in the shabbiest by-street of that aristocratic 
neighbourhood. Even cities of palaces have their 
outer fringe of hovels, where wealth's pauper depen- 
dants may find shelter. A sad change for Mr. Carew 
to find himself living in a shabby lodging on his 
scanty reserve fund, and with faintest hope of future 
comfort. 

A brief statement of the main facts concerning 
Mordred's death had been made by Mrs. Garter the 
day before she died, in the presence of Edmund 
Standen, Mr. Ledlamb, and Mr. Bain, who came to 
the Arbour expressly to obtain this confession. He 
had no knowledge of that manuscript in which 
Sylvia's mother had written the entire history of 
the conspiracy. 

This document signed and witnessed, Mr. Bain 
had allowed Mrs. Garter to expire in peace, while 
he remained in attendance upon Sir Aubrey at 
the chief inn at Hatfield, awaiting the time when 
it would be wise to remove the baronet to Devon- 
shire. 

Happily there was no one interested in disputing 
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8ir Aubrey's return to life. The heir-at-law would 
be no worse off for his resurrection, and there were 
no proceedings in Chancery to be feared from him. 
Nor could the question of identity give much 
trouble. All the old Perriam Place servants had 
been excluded from the rooms which their master 
inhabited after his supposed death. Mrs. Carter 
had performed the most menial services rather than 
suffer even a housemaid to enter those prison-like 
apartments. Those old servants who had waited on 
Sir Aubrey for years would not fail to recognize 
him. 

There was Mr. Stimpson, too, who with self- 
abasement, must needs confess the cheat that had 
been put upon him. Altogether there could be 
little doubt as to Sir Aubrey's reception at Perriam 
Place. One important question remained to be 
decided. Was the wretched woman who had fled 
to be pursued by the law ? Was any penalty to be 
exacted from her for her iniquity ? Here Mr. Bain 
found himself at fault. His master and client was 
weak in mind and body, certainly in no condition to 
answer such a question as this. Finding himself 
obliged to determine on the course to be followed, 
Mr. Bain pursued his customary plan in all such 
difficulties. He referred the matter to his own 
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interests; and decided that he had nothing to gain 
by hunting the miserable fugitive, or by. dragging 
Sir Aubrey's sufferings and Sir Aubrey's wrongs 
before a court of law. All the law could do would 
be to restore Sir Aubrey to the position from which 
he had been ousted. If Sir Aubrey could be re- 
stored without the aid of the law, why incur the 
expense and scandal of law proceedings ? 

This is how Shadrach Bain argued. He had 
tasted all the sweets of revenge, and could afford 
to be negatively merciful to the woman who had 
scorned him. Let her go — let her starve, forgotten 
and unknown, in some foreign city; or let her 
win shameful fortune by the beauty he had once 
admired. Her fate could signify very little to him. 
The estate which he had once hoped to win through 
his influence over her was now removed beyond the 
limit of his hopes. He had only his stewardship to 
look to. But Sir Aubrey's helplessness and his 
son's infancy made the Perriam stewardship a very 
comfortable thing. 

'I shall be a rich man before I die,' thought 
Shadrach Bain, ' though I may never be called " the 
Squire.'" 

Skilful medical treatment and careful nursing 
wrought a considerable improvement in Sir Aubrey, 
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and by the time he had been a week in Mr. Bain's 
charge, at the Hatfield inn, he had become pretty 
much the man he was at Perriam, before the 
steward left for his second journey to Cannes. 
His speech and appearance were alike improved. 
Memory had in a considerable measure returned. 
He spoke of familiar things, asked for his old 
servants, was eager to return to Perriam, and never 
failed to recognize Shadrach Bain. But on one 
subject he was curiously silent. His wife's name 
never passed his lips. 

Mr. Bain waited another week, by the end of 
which the patient's improvement was still more 
marked. He then wrote to the housekeeper at 
Perriam, announcing his return with Mr. Ledlamb's 
patient — no mention of Sir Aubrey's name — and 
requesting that Mr. Stimpson might be at the Place 
to receive the invalid on the following evening. 

Perriam was looking its fairest in the glow of an 
autumnal sunset when Sir Aubrey returned to that 
peaceful abode of his forefathers. Sir Aubrey, 
whose name had been inscribed on one of the 
massive oaken coffins in the Perriam vault, whose 
pompous Latin epitaph, with an error in an abla- 
tive case — when was there a Latin epitaph without 
an erroneous termination of substantive or adjective, 
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according to some learned caviller? — adorned the 
chapel wall. Mr. Bain and his charge drove from 
the station in the yellow chariot, which had been 
sent to meet them by the steward's order. 

Sir Aubrey gazed upon that familiar scene in 
silent rapture. All the consciousness remaining to 
that weakened brain was aroused by the sight of 
home. How often in his joyless, comfortless capti- 
vity his thoughts had wandered dimly backward to 
these scenes! and with how keen an agony had 
he told himself that he should see them no 
more! 

He turned away from the landscape at last, and 
clung to his steward's arm with a sudden pang of 
fear. 'You won't let them take me away again, 
will you, Bain ? You've always been a good servant 
to me. I tell every one so. You've improved the 
property as your father did before you, and kept the 

4 

servants up to the mark, and not wasted money on 
fanciful repairs. I've always praised you. You 
won't let me be sent away, will you, Bain ? If I 
am mad, I am not mad enough to do any one any 
harm. And I am Aubrey. They may talk them- 
selves dumb, but they can never shake me from the 
certainty of that one fact. I know my own name. 
Mordred is a poor creature; my brother, but a 
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poor creature. I will nerer submit to be called Mr. 
Perriam.' 

' Tour brother Mordred is in his grave,' replied 
Mr. Bain, 'and yon are Sir Aubrey Perriam, sole 
owner and master of this place. Yon shall nerer 
leaye it again, save at your own wish.' 

'Poor Mordred dead! Bless my soul!' mur- 
mured Sir Aubrey. ' He was a poor creature, but 
I was fond of him and he was fond of me. A 
man's hold on bis own life relaxes when he loses 
bis only brother.' 

They were at the house by this time. All the 
servants were assembled in the hall, according to 
Mr. Bain's instructions; and Mr. Stimpson was 
also in attendance. The ' outer world was still 
steeped in sunset's fading glory, but the lamps in 
the dusky old hall were lighted, and shone full on 
the faces of the travellers. 

One startled cry broke from almost every lip as 
the baronet appeared among his household, leaning 
on Mr. Bain's arm, and supported on the other side 
by a valet whom the steward had engaged for him 
at Hatfield. 

* Sir Aubrey Perriam ! ' 

* Yes,' replied Mr. Bain, ' Sir Aubrey Perriam. 
I thought such faithful servants would hardly fail 
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to recognize a master they had served so long. Sir 
Aubrey Perriam, in spite of Lady Perriam's pre- 
tended widowhood — in spite of the lying epitaph in 
Perriam Church — in spite of the funeral, and the 
will which I read in this house — Sir Aubrey alive, 
and among you once more. The coffin that was 
carried out of those doors held the body of Sir 
Aubrey's brother Mordred. For the last eight 
months Sir Aubrey has been the victim of a most 
foul conspiracy. But I have unearthed the plotters ; 

• I have unravelled their mystery; I have brought 
your old master back again to you and to his rights 
and his home.' 
Cheers, long and loud, for Sir Aubrey and his 

deliverer. Mr. Bain felt all the sweetness of being 
a hero. 
Mr. Stimpson advanced, pale and scared of 

aspect, and examined the countenance of his old 

patient. . 

' Good heavens ! how could I have been so much 

mistaken?' he exclaimed. 'Yes, it is indeed Sir 

Aubrey. Those artful women ! They kept the 

room dark, and contrived to distract my attention. 

There ought to have been an inquest. Sir Aubrey, 

can you ever forgive me ? ' 

'I forgive everybody/ said the baronet feebly, 



1 
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looking round with an agitated expression. 'And 
now I think I should Hke to go to bed, Bain. 
YouTI stop with me, won't yon ? YouTI take care ? 
YouTI not let them remoTe me while I'm asleep?' 

'Sir Aubrey, yon are beneath your own roof. 
Yon are sole master here. This house holds no 
secret enemy now. Yon can sleep in safety. Yon 
are surrounded by faithful servants/ 

The old man looked at them with a faint smile. 

'I thank them kindly for remembering me/ he 
said, and then looking about him as if he suddenly 
remembered something, ' I should like to see my 
son,' he exclaimed. 

Mrs. Tringfold came with her yonthfhl charge, 
the youthful charge somewhat cross and sleepy, 
haying been kept awake against his will for the 
last hour in case Sir Aubrey should ask to see him. 

The old man looked down at him tenderly. There 
was no imbecility in that fond gaze, but sentient 
affection — a father's deep and silent loye. 

' I shall sleep better now that I have seen my 
boy,' he said, ' now that I know we two are under 
the same roof. Never let anybody part us again.' 




CHAPTER XXII. 

' SINCE THERE'S NO HELP, COME LET US KISS AND 

PABT.' 

Edmund Standen went back to his hotel after that 
last journey from Hatfield, and made all arrange- 
ments for starting by the continental train next 
morning. He was going to Paris, and thence on to 
Marseilles, and possibly to Algiers. He went to seek 
forgetfulness among strange scenes and a strange 
people, where not a feature of the landscape, not a 
word spoken near him, would recall the English 
home from which he was self-banished, or the hopes 
he had lost. 

He went into the reading room after dinner, and 
turned oyer the day's newspapers, with but the 
faintest interest in anything he read in them ; when 
something happened which changed all his plans, 
and put that thought of a winter in Algiers out of 
his head for the present. 
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The following brief advertisement appeared among 
various enigmatic appeals in the second column of 
the Times supplement — not the day's paper, but a 
two days' old supplement, as Edmund discovered 
afterwards, when he looked at the date : — 

' The friends of a lady now lying seriously ill at 
the Pier Hotel, Newhaven, are requested to com- 
municate with the proprietress. The lady arrived 
by the afternoon train from Lewes, on Thursday, 
September 10th, and has been suffering from fever 
and delirium over since. Her linen is marked S. P. 
She wears a large diamond cross, and has in her 
possession a morocco hand-bag, with patent lock, 
supposed to contain valuables. 9 

There could be no doubt as to the person indicated. 
It was half-past seven o'clock when Edmund Standen 
read the advertisement. He was at the London 
Bridge Station at eight, and at a quarter-past was on 
his way to Newhaven. He had to wait upwards of 
an hour at Lewes, and it was eleven by the time he 
reached the end of his journey. Here he encountered 
only disappointment, and perplexity awaited him. 
The landlady had a strange story to tell him. 

She had sent the advertisement to the Times on 
the preceding Friday, by the advice of the medical 
man, who saw the possibility of the patient's fever 
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developing into typhus or typhoid. The landlady 
had been terrified by the mere suggestion of such a 
thing, and was for removing the patient at once to 
the county hospital. 

This the doctor had pronounced impossible. She 
was too ill to bear such a journey, and the most 
that could be done would be to remove her to some 
adjacent lodging, there to await communications from 
friends who might see the Times advertisement. 
This was done immediately, and it happened 
curiously that from the hour of removal the sufferer 
began to mend. She was calmer, and the fever con- 
siderably reduced by Saturday night. On Sunday 
she was able to leave her bed. The next day the 
improvement was still more marked ; the patient was 
calm and sensible — opened her bag and produced a 
purse, from which she gave the doctor a twenty-pound 
note for the landlady of the hotel, and a ten-pound note 
on account of his own services. On Monday evening 
the nurse who had charge of the patient ventured to 
leave her for a little while, in order to go into the 
village upon some errand. According to this woman's 
statement, she was only absent a quarter of an hour, 
but, on her return, the patient was gone. The nurse 
had left her dressed and lying on the sofa. Search 
was immediately made, but vainly. 

vol. ni. T 
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The time of the patient's disappearance was 
within a few minutes of the time at which the 
boat started for Dieppe, bat nobody had thought 
of going to the pier, or suggested the idea of the 
patient haying gone on board the steamer, till too 
late. 

When the same steamer returned to Newhayen 
it was ascertained that a lady dressed in black, 
answering the description of the nameless fever 
patient, had crossed on the last voyage to Dieppe. 
No one had remarked where she went, or whether 
she was met by any one on the arrival of the 
steamer. 

' I'm afraid the poor, dear young lady must be a 
little queer in her head/ said the landlady with a 
sympathetic air — that twenty-pound note had paid 
her very well for the beef teas and arrow-roots made 
for the invalid. * Dr. Follcott says that she must 
have endangered her life by that foolish journey, for, 
though she seemed to get round so quickly, she was 
as weak as a baby, and only keeping herself up by 
some inward excitement. She was just in the state 
for a relapse.' 

' There is no boat till to-morrow, I suppose,' 
said Mr. Standen. 

' No, sir; not till to-morrow morning, at ten.' 
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' Then I shall cross by that boat. Dieppe is not 
a large place. It will go hard with me if I do not 
find this lady.' 

If the landlady expected some enlightenment as 
to the circumstances of her nameless guest, she was 
doomed to disappointment. Mr. Standen thanked 
her for her care of the helpless traveller, but told 
her nothing. He called on the local surgeon next 
morning, and heard his opinion of the case. It was 
not cheering. 

Edmund Standen was in Dieppe before dark that 
evening, going quietly from place to place, inquiring 
for the fugitive. After two hours' diligent search 
he found her at a third-rate hotel in the town, in a 
small room on the fourth story, paved with red 
tiles. She was lying on a narrow bed in a low 
alcove, with a Sister of Mercy sitting on a rush- 
bottomed chair by the bedside, counting her beads, 
and whispering prayers, while the patient lay in a 
slumber that seemed more restless than the most 
unquiet wakefulness. 

Sylvia had struggled hard to go on — on she knew 
not whither — to Paris, or anywhere — but had broken 
down at the Dieppe railway station, where she found 
herself hardly able to stand. She tottered to the 
waiting room, and here was seen by the good Sister 

t 2 
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of Mercy, who, finding her helpless and friendless, 
took her in charge, put her into a hackney carriage, 
and had her conveyed to the hotel where she was 
now lying. 

Before nightfall the fever was again at its height, 
and the dreaded typhoid speedily declared itself. 
The Dieppe doctor ordered cooling drinks, bled the 
patient two or three times, exercised all his skill for 
the one great end of reducing the system. In this 
he had succeeded to admiration, and the patient, 
thus robbed of forces which might have fought the 
disease, had succumbed to the fever. 

One look at that wasted face — those glassy eyes 
which opened and looked at him without recog- 
nition — told Edmund Standen that the end was 
inevitable. How near or how distant that end 
might be he knew not. 

He telegraphed to London for the famous Dr. 
Crow, reckless of the sacrifice of the doctor's time 
and his own money, feeling very sure that it was 
too late for any good to be done by the wisest 
physician upon earth, but anxious to do the utter- 
most for this wreck of humanity which had once 
been his idol. 

The great doctor telegraphed a prompt reply. It 
was impossible for him to come to Dieppe, but he 
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would send Dr. Daw, a star of secondary magnitude 
in the medical world. For Dr. Daw's arrival Mr. 
Standen waited patiently, but. not hopefully. 

He shared the Sister's watch beside that sick bed, 
his hand held the cup of cooling drink to those 
parched lips, heedless of what poison might lurk in 
the burning breath that seemed almost to sear his 
face as he bent over the sufferer. 

How changed she was ! that lovely Sylvia, whose 
beauty had been so fatal a gift ! The red-gold hair 
had been shorn close to the small head by the 
nurse's scissors — the once oval cheek was now hol- 
lowed and cavernous, the jaw square and bony, and 
those eyes — lamps of splendour — were now dull 
and lightless. Could there be keener agony than 
to mark such decay, and to remember how he had 
loved her, and to feel that he loved her still, that 
she was dear to him in her misery, dear to him 
despite her guilt ? 

Once during the long hours of his watch the 
sufferer awakened suddenly from a sleep that had 
been somewhat quieter than that restless doze in 
which she was wont to lie. The dark eyes were 
slowly turned towards him, and gazed at him with 
the gradual dawn of recognition. The words that 
followed denoted that, although Sylvia knew her 
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lover, she had no consciousness of late events or 

the place where she was. 

'I thought yon wouldn't leave me, Edmund, 
just before our wedding,' she said in her feeble 
tremulous voice. ' But you've been away so long, 
and I have been lying here with that dark wo- 
man watching me ; that woman over there in the 
black gown. Why don't you send her away? 
You know I detest black. I wore mourning so 
long for Sir Aubrey ; but that is all over now, 
and my wedding dress is ready. I showed it you, 
didn't I, Edmund ? Such lovely point lace — fit for 
a duchess, but not too good for your wife. I want 
to look my best that day. What have they done with 
my hair ?' she cried, passing her thin fingers over her 
head with a weak, uncertain movement. * They 
haven't cut it off, have they ? They couldn't be so 
cruel as that. I was always praised for my hair, 
though some of the Hedingham girls called it red. 
Is it all gone ? Am I in prison, Edmund, for some 
dreadful crime ? Could they put me in prison for that/ 9 

There were fitful pauses between these broken 
sentences, and many of the words were imperfect 
and indistinct ; only the keen ear of affection could 
have intercepted those rambling utterances of half- 
consciousness. 
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Edmund soothed and comforted the sufferer — 
murmured words of hope — spoke of another world, 
that world whose mystic gates stood ajar. Vain 
effort ! the shallow, worldly mind was still given to 
earthly things — had neither care nor hope beyond 
earth. 

'Is to-day our wedding day, Edmund?' she 
asked. * Don't deceive me. I am not too ill to go 
to the church. Let me get up and be dressed. 
Where is Celine? Send that dark woman away 
and bring me Celine. I know my wedding dress 
has come home. Why do you turn from me like 
that, Edmund, and hide your face in your hands ? 
There is no one who can prevent our marriage. Sir 
Aubrey is safe.' 

Then followed long intervals of silence, and then 
wandering words that had no meaning, even for 
Edmund's attentive ear. He watched beside that 
bed day and night, while the patient Sister of 
Mercy sat in a corner behind the bed-curtain, where 
Sylvia could not see her, and prepared the medicines 
and fever drinks, and directed Mr. Standen's minis- 
trations, and prayed with all the fervour of her 
simple soul for the fading sinner. 

Dr. Daw came, but could do nothing except 
pronounce that the Dieppe surgeon had been alto- 
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gether at fault, and prescribe a new mode of treat- 
ment, which, had it been adopted earlier, might 
hare Bared the patient, but which eould now only 
prolong life, and lengthen the weariness of dying. 

The life thus protracted, watched with unremit- 
ting care, lasted three en* four days after Dr. Daw's 
visit, and then, in the quiet midnight, the tired 
sufferer slipped almost nnawares into the undis- 
covered country. Lore watched the last breath, re- 
ligion knelt by the bed, and thus the worldly soul 
went forth from the region of human pity and 
affection into the awfdl solitude beyond, whither no 
human imagination dared follow it. 

Once, Tery near the end, there came a gleam of 
light. The lips, which had been roiceless for many 
long hours, moved faintly, and Edmund, leaning 
down to catch the feeble whisper, heard Sylvia's 
last words, 'Kiss me once again before I go — as 
you kissed me in the churchyard — before I betrayed 
you/ 

Living and dying lips met in the last kiss of a 
love that had been fatal. 



CHAPTER XXHI. 



LOVE IS ENOUGH. 



Sylvia Perriam had been laid in her foreign grave 
and Edmnnd Standen had gone on to Marseilles be- 
fore he began to feel that he would have to pay the 
penalty of his devotion to the dying sinner. On 
the day of his arrival at the southern seaport the 
grip of the fever fiend fastened on him, limbs 
aching, head burning, fits of heat and cold, aguish 
shiverings. He sent for the best English doctor 
in Marseilles, and told him what he had been doing, 
and that he was in for a fever. 

The doctor tried to make light of these appre- 
hensions, yet confessed that Marseilles was not the 
safest place a man who had the fever-poison in his 
system could come to. 

' Is there any one you would like me to write to 
in the event of your getting worse?' he asked 
kindly. ' I don't apprehend such a thing, but it's 
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always wise to be equal to either fortune, as Shake- 
speare puts it.' 

' You are very good ; yes, if the worst should 
come I don't wish to die quite alone in a strange 
country. Ill give you my mother's address. When 
you see danger, telegraph to her — but on no account 
before there is danger. She is no traveller, and the 
journey to Marseilles will be a formidable one for 
her.' 

The doctor promised to obey. Before the week 
was ended he saw sufficient peril to justify his 
sending the telegram to Dean Houses A carefully 
worded telegram, cautioning Mrs. Standen against 
any undue fear. 

* I have not waited for the worst,' said the mes- 
sage, ' but obey your son — who told me to summon 
you directly the case appeared serious. The case 
is serious, but by no means desperate. Come, and 
do not fear.' 

Within an hour of her receipt of that message 
Mrs. Standen was on her way to London — not alone. 
A faithful friend and companion accompanied her, 
and sustained her with words of hope, earnest 
words breathed from a heart that faith had armed 
against calamity. 

Edmund's struggle for life was severe and pro- 
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tracted. His awaking from the long night of de- 
lirium was sweet, for in the nurse who watched 
beside his pillow he recognized the mother, whose 
kind face had bent over his cot years ago in the 
Dean House nursery. 

' I have known you all the time, mother.' That 
was his first rational sentence. And, indeed, there 
had run through the tangled skein of his delirious 
dreams that one familiar thread, bright and clear 
through all. He had known that his mother watched 
him ; he had known the hand that gave him his 
medicines, that administered the food he loathed, 
with tender insistance. 

'But there was some one else, wasn't there, 
mother ? ' he asked, before that first day of convales- 
cence was over. ' I seem to have had two nurses.' 

* You have been carefully nursed, Edmund,' re- 
plied Mrs. Standen evasively. 

' I am sure of that. But who was the other 
nurse ? A Sister of Mercy, perhaps.' 

* Yes, Edmund, a sister of mercy.' 
' Has she gone away ? ' 

' Yes, she left last night.' 

' Curious. I should like to have seen her face, 
now that I have recovered my wits, and to have 
thanked her.' 
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' I have thanked her for you, Edmund.' 

' Well, I suppose that will do. I have you with 
me, mother — that is enough. Do you remember 
that letter in which you told me that you had done 
with me — that I was no longer your son ? ' 

' Never speak of that dreadful time, Edmund. 
You see what a mother's anger means. In your 
hour of danger she is by your side. Oh, my dear 
son ! I thank God that your heart was not quite 
turned from me. You told the doctor to send for 
me. You could not die without forgiving me.' . 

' Forgiving you, mother ! Am not I the of- 
fender?' 

' No, Edmund, no ; I had no right to be so angry 
with you. There should be no limit to a mother's 
forbearance.' 

' But I tried your patience too much by my folly. 
It is all over now,' with a sigh ; ' I shall never 
need your forbearance again in that way.' 

Two or three days after, when the invalid was 
able to sit up in bed, propped by pillows, Mrs. 
Standen and her son began to talk of the future. 
It was Edmund who started the subject. The 
mother would have feared to touch upon any ques- 
tion that might pain her son, newly snatched from 
the jaws of death. 
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' Shall you want me to go back to Dean House 
yet awhile, mother ? ' he asked dutifully. ' I mean 
to obey you in all things henceforward. I have no 
one else to live for, no one else to think of. You 
are all the world to me again — the one perfect 
woman in the world — as you used to be when I was 
a boy.' 

' Would you like to go back, Edmund ?' 

He shuddered at the question. 

'Honestly, no, mother. The old scenes would 
be hateful. But I don't want to be separated from 
you, and yet it seems a hard thing to ask such a 
home-loving mother as you to join my wanderings.' 

' I can have no home without you, Edmund. I 
am ready to go with you wherever you like. I am 
a sturdy old woman, you know, and shall not give 
you much trouble with ill-health, or vapours, or 
anything of that kind; and, little as I have tra- 
velled, I don't think I shall make a very bad 
traveller, if I can only get accustomed to the sea,' 
added Mrs. Standen with a wry face. 

' You dear lion-hearted mother, I will take care 
that our wanderings are made easy for you. I did 
think of wintering in Algiers — a splendid climate, 
interesting scenery.' Mrs. Standen shivered in- 
voluntarily. ' But if you will be my companion 
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I'll abandon all idea of Africa.' Mrs. Standen 
breathed more freely. Africa to her mind meant 
wastes of torrid sand, and grim yelping blackamoors 
dancing round the helpless traveller, a circle of 
ferocious murderers. ' What would you say to our 
wintering in Borne or Florence ?' 

Mrs. Standen brightened visibly, and kissed her 
son's wasted hand. 

' I think I should like Florence best, dear,' she 
said ; ' I've heard there are plenty of nice English 
people there.' 

' Yes,' answered Edmund, ' and when English 
people travel their chief delight seems to be to meet 
with other English people. They would like the 
continent extremely well if they could exterminate 
the natives and convert the more agreeable half of 
Europe into one large Brighton.' 

Edmund's convalescence was rapid, a fact which 
the doctor attributed to Mrs. Standen's nursing even 
more than to his own skill. As soon as he was 
strong enough to bear the journey, mother and son 
went on to Nice. Thence, after a fortnight's so- 
journ, to Geneva, and thence, late in November, to 
Florence. That tranquil close of the declining year 
was a time of sorrowful thoughts for Edmund, but 
not of despair. All his boyish love for his mother 
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came back to him in their reunion. He was 
pleased with her delight in the scenes they beheld 
together; pleased by her keen interest in simple 
things, and all those glimpses of village life and 
unsophisticated nature which their travels afforded 
them. Neither spoke of the past, or speculated 
upon the future. For the m6ther the sweetness of 
the present was all-sufficient. She had her son 
once more hers, and hers only, and she was content 
to leave the future to Providence. 

' I will never try to rule his life again,' she 
thought ; ' I was too anxious that he should marry 
Esther, and see what came of it ! Misery for both 
of them. It is enough for me to have him for 
my own once again, and to be sure of his affection. 
The happiness I desire for him will come sooner or 
later.' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



FIVE YEABB LATER. 



Five years are gone since Edmund Standen and his 
mother wintered in Florenoe, and Sir Aubrey still 
reigns at Perriam, no longer the helpless, paralytic 
old man who could only creep about between the 
sustaining arms of nurse and valet, but a hale old 
gentleman, who rides a quiet cob, vice the spirited 
Splinter, round the home farm three or four days a 
week, while his chubby six-year-old son accompanies 
him on a fat Exmoor pony. 

This wonderful restoration is more or less Shad- 
rach Bain's achievement. It was Mr. Bain who 
heard of the mudbaths in Germany; Mr. Bain who. 
accompanied Sir Aubrey to the place of those baths; 
Mr. Bain who was the moving spirit of Sir Aubrey's 
cure. German physicians, German mud, and Ger- 
man water were but secondary agents. Mr. Bain's 
energy was the motive power that set the machinery 
going. 
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Some trace of the old weakness on the left side 
still remains, hut despite of this, in mind and body 
the baronet has become a new man. It is just pos- 
sible that his delight in watching his son's growth 
from infancy to childhood, his deep pride in the 
thought that a son of his will inherit Perriam, and 
maintain the good old Tory traditions of the place, 
may have helped German doctors to work their 
cure. 

Perhaps Sir Aubrey Perriam, in this Indian 
summer' of his age, enjoys as near an approach to 
perfect happiness as Heaven ever grants to humanity. 
One bitter memory hangs like a distant thunder- 
cloud above the horizon of his life ; but he is wise 
enough to shut his eyes to that cloud for the most 
part, and it is not often the dark hour comes upon 
him — that gloomy hour when those who know him 
best know that he is thinking of his wicked wife. 

His boy is the pride and pleasure of his days. 
Already he has engaged a tutor — an Oxford Master 
of Arts — to train that tender plant, so that its 
earliest shoots may be wisely directed. He cannot 
endure the thought of public schools and football 
matches, and it is to be feared that the youthful 
St. John, brought up at Perriam Place in the care 
of a private tutor, will be deficient in that athle- 

vol. m. v 
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ticism which is the one virtue modern society copies 
from the Spartans. 

The father watches his hoy with almost maternal 
tenderness, and is miserable on those winter morn- 
ings when St. John trots away on his Exmoor pony 
to see the hounds throw off, under his tutor's wing. 
The tutor is anxious the boy should be manly, and 
the father approves the tutor's desire; yet would 
fain guard his treasure as - carefully as a miser 
cherishes an unset diamond, a gem of liquid light, 
which may slip through his fingers unawares while 
he gloats oyer his treasure. 

The county has never quite understood how the 
brother who was supposed to be dead has come to 
life again. 

It is one of those dark pages of family history 
which must for ever remain mysterious. But the 
county has not the slightest doubt as to the one 
fact that this is the real Sir Aubrey. Happily the 
baronet has grown almost his old self since the 
renovating process of the German baths. He dresses 
as carefully as of old, and, but for an elderly stoop 
in the shoulders, looks almost as young a man as 
the Sir Aubrey who honoured Hedingham school 
feast with his illustrious presence seven years ago. 

Mr. Bain basks in the sunlight of his master's 
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favour, and grows more prosperous every year, 
always winding his way deeper and wider into the 
soil of Monkhamptom, till half the houses in that 
prosperous town own Shadrach Bain as ground 
landlord. His elder daughters have married well — 
his sons are an honour to him; Dawker serves his 
father with zeal that knows not weariness, and the 
younger grammar-school hoys bring home hand- 
somely bound volumes as prizes — such novelties in 
literature as the poetic works of Milton, Cowper, 
and Thomson to adorn the rosewood loo table in 
the family drawing-room. 

Altogether, Mr. Bain is a man who seems to 
have profited more than his fellows by the blind- 
ness of fortune. Yet sometimes, even in the 
midst of his prosperity, he thinks with a regretful 
sigh of that lordly pleasure-house which he once 
built for his soul — that airy edifice of his day- 
dreams — which he had hoped to see realized in 
substantial brick and mortar. He remembers how 
near he had seemed to victory, and how utterly he 
failed; how his wisdom had been but foolishness 
beside a woman's cunning. 

'Things turned out well for me, however, after 
all/ he reflects, after that survey of the one failure 
that has disfigured his successful life — a failure 

u 2 
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only known to himself and the dead. * I am in a 
better position than I ever was in before with Sir 
Aubrey. My income increases every year. I don't 
see how any man can ask more than that from 
Providence. And if I cared to bay myself an estate, 
and call myself Squire, I am rich enough to do it.' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE PURPLE LIGHT OF LOVE. 

While poor Sir Aubrey Perriam's existence drifts 
by in repose almost as tranquil as that of the lotus 
eaters on their sunlit isle, life has serious duties 
and responsibilities for Mr. Standen, Conservative 
member for Monkhampton, a rising young politician 
of the new school. 

Edmund Standen has not returned to the bank. 
At his mother's request he has abandoned that 
commercial career which served to occupy a mind 
too active to endure idleness. He has found another 
and a higher vocation in the House of Commons, 
where he comes out sharply upon financial questions, 
and perplexes honourable gentlemen whose weak 
side is arithmetic, by searching questions and rapid 
calculations. He is great on taxation, and is ever 
ready to assert the wrongs of those shorn lambs of 
the legislature, those helpless sufferers from the 1 
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burden of the income tax, whose greatest misfortune 
is to have half a million or so amenable to assess- 
ment. 

Mr. Standen has a small house in one of the nice 
old-fashioned streets near Berkeley-square, where his 
wife is at home every Thursday evening to some of 
the pleasantest and cleverest people in London, and 
where Mr. Standen and two or three chosen friends 
sometimes seek relief after a dull evening in the 
House, at a bright little supper-table in the cosy 
dining-room, and discuss the blunders and general 
idiocy of friends and foes over a lobster salad and a 
bottle of Madeira. 

Yes, Edmund is happy. That union of which 
Mrs. Standen dreamed years ago, when her son was 
a schoolboy, has come to pass after all, and Edmund 
is as completely devoted to his true wife Esther as 
if the fatal attachment which overshadowed his 
youth were no more than the memory of a dream. 
Two years of foreign travel, and much hard study 
in the tranquil pauses of his wanderings, served to 
lay the ghost of that buried love. He came back to 
England heart free, and brought with him a treatise 
on finance, which has won him some renown as a 
political economist, and helped him to acquire a 
position in the House of Commons. 
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During those two years of exile Edmund and 
Esther never met. Miss Rochdale remained at 
Dean House, the ruling spirit of order in that 
model household, quietly doing her duty, visiting 
the sick, feeding the poor, educating Mrs. Sargent's 
children, who adore her, joining in the small fes- 
tivities of the neighbourhood, and uttering no 
complaint against a life which must have been 
somewhat joyless and monotonous. Throughout 
that period of absence Edmund had rarely heard the 
name of Esther, so carefully did his mother avoid 
any allusion to her adopted daughter. Only when he 
ventured to inquire if Miss Rochdale were well and 
happy was the name spoken that had once been so 
familiar. 

On his first visit to Dean House after his return 
from the Continent Mr. Standen looked round for 
Esther, and missed her. He was told that she had 
gone to Wexmouth with the children ; Mrs. Sargent 
having been afraid the sea air would be too strong 
for her. 

' The sea air always gives me my nervous head- 
ache, you know, Edmund,' said Ellen apologetically. 
' So dear Essie was kind enough to take the children.' 

' She was always kind,' replied Edmund moodily. 

It vexed him to think that Esther had run away 
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in order to avoid meeting him. That visit to Wex- 
mouth could only have been a pretext. One week 
in September would do as well as another for the 
children's sea-side trip— and why choose the week 
of his return, unless she really wished to avoid 
him. 

' Have I made myself so detestable to her that 
she cannot endure the sight of me, even after all I 
have suffered?* thought Mr. Standen. ' She used 
to be so full of pity, especially for wrongdoers.' 

There was one question which he wanted to ask 
Esther. A question that had been in his mind, 
more or less, ever since his illness at Marseilles. A 
question which he could only ask when they two 
were face to face. 

The thought of this question worried him a good 
deal during the first day or two at Dean House* 
It took such a hold upon his mind that after 
three days of that tranquil home life — after having 
admired all Miss Rochdale's small improvements 
in poultry-yard, dairy and greenhouses, the new 
fernery at the end of the shrubbery, and a dozen 
other evidences of taste and industry which testi- 
fied to the care of the gentle home-goddess — 
Edmund's patience would endure no longer, and 
he startled his mother on the fourth morning by 
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announcing that he was going to Wexmouth to see 
Esther and the children. 

' Those scraps of humanity mast have grown 
oat of all knowledge in the last two years/ he said, 
artfully insinuating thereby that his chief anxiety 
was to see his small nephew and nieces. 

' Georgie is growing a fine boy, Edmund/ said 
his sister proudly, ' and so like his dear papa. He 
has the Sargent nose.' 

'A fine prominent beak. Looks as if it was 
made on purpose for a barrister's wig/ replied 
Mr. Standen irreverently. 

He was off to Wexmouth by a little branch 
line from Monkhampton before noon, and arrived 
at that tranquil and retired watering place at one 
o'clock. 

Wexmouth is not extensive, and instead of going 
to Miss Bochdale's lodgings on Lighthouse Hill, 
Edmund strolled along the beach, taking his * 
chance of finding her among the idlers who were 
scattered in groups here and there, upon the strip of 
alternate sand and shingle between the blue water 
and the sea-wall. The tide was out, and the juvenile 
patrons of Wexmouth were having a good time with 
their pails and spades. 
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No one would stay indoors on such a day as this, 
Edmund thought — the sky one cloudless blue, the 
sea a sunlit lake. He went on to the utmost limits 
of Wexmouth, feeling very sure that he should find 
Esther by-and-by. 

Yes, there she was. A lonely little figure seated 
in the shadow of an old fishing boat, reading. He 
knew her ever so far away. The small graceful 
•J form ; the pure white dress ; the dark soft hair 

under the little sailor hat ; the Esther, of old times ; 
the Esther he had once so narrowly escaped loving 
with all his heart. Too late to love her now ; gentle 
and unselfish as she was, he could hardly ask her 
to accept a love which would seem at best remorse. 
The children were paddling and splashing, and 
making themselves gritty at the edge of the water 
some distance from Esther. Instead of rushing 
straight to these small people to see if they had 
verily grown out of knowledge, and if Georgie 
really had the Sargent nose, this traitorous uncle 
never so much as looked at those amphibious 
revellers, but walked on to the boat, and quietly 
seated himself about half a yard from Esther. She 
did not even look up from her book. The shelter of 
the boat was public property. Yet it was uncom- 
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fortable to have a stranger seated so near her, and 
in a few minutes Esther rose to join the children, 
whose sports were becoming more and more watery. 

A hand gently detained her. The stranger had 
risen too, and had laid his hand upon her arm. 

' Esther, why are you so determined to run away 
from me?' he asked quietly. She turned and con* 
fronted her false lover, very pale. 

There was no anger in the sweet face, only a look 
of shocked surprise. 

' Sit down again, Esther, and let us talk quietly 
for a few minutes. Friend — sister — will you refuse 
me so small a favour ?' 

That appeal touched her. She obeyed him with- 
out a word, and they seated themselves side by side 
under the shadow of the boat. 

Edmund was slow to speak — so slow that the 
silence became a little awkward, and Esther felt 
herself obliged to say something. 

'What brought you to Wexmouth, Edmund?' 
she asked carelessly. 'I hope Ellen isn't anxious 
about the children.' 

'Ellen knows the children are safer in your 
keeping than in hers, Essie.' The old pet name 
fluttered that steadfast heart a little. ' I came here 
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on my own account. Do yon know that for the last 
two years I have been tormenting myself with one 
particular question.' 

'Indeed. It ought to be a very important 
question/ 

' It is to me a question of life or death. When 
I was ill at Marseilles, Esther, I had two nurses. 
My mother was one. I knew her even at the worst. 
But the other ! I used to fancy that her presence 
was but a dream. It was not a dream, was it, 
Essie? There was a second nurse, who watched 
me night and day, and wept many tears for my 
sake. Who was that faithful nurse, Esther? I 
want you to tell me. Dare I believe that the one 
noble-hearted woman I had most deeply wronged 
came to me — out of the benevolence of her heart-—* 
in my time of danger ?' 

' Not out of benevolence, Edmund/ said Esther. 

' It could not have been for love of me she came. 
Oh, Esther/ cried Edmund Standen, seizing the 
girl's two hands, drawing her towards him, looking 
at her with eyes that shone with love and hope, ' if 
you can but say that it was, you will make me 
happier than I ever dreamed I could be. Love, my 
love, truly loved at last, tell me that I have not 
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outworn your patience, not quite exhausted your 
regard.' 

Tears were his only answer. An all-sufficient 
answer, it would seem ; for in the silver moonlight 
of that September evening two happy lovers walked 
upon Wexmouth's shingly shore and talked of the 
future. 

The future came, and did not belie their hopes. 
When autumn's first glory gilds the woods, sober 
old Dean House wakes up to a new life, with the 
arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Standen, their babies and 
nurses, their friends and followers. The old mono- 
tony of that orderly household is pleasantly broken, 
and the dowager Mrs. Standen finds life full of new 
interests. She is proud of her son's success as a 
public man, and amongst the choicest treasures in 
her sandal-wood desk cherishes the report of his 
speeches, which Esther has cut out of the Times 
to send to ' grandmamma.' 

Ellen Sargent looks on placidly at her brother's 
happiness— while Georgie and the two girls pet and 
patronize their baby cousins — and only murmurs 
now and then, with a gentle sigh, ' What an interest 
poor dear George would have felt in Edmund's 
Parliamentary career ! ' 
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Thus the peaceful domestic life flows on — happy 
and not unuseful — not that empty unprofitable life 
which Goethe has called worse than an early 
death. 



THE END. 
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